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PLATO, the great philosopher of 
Athens, son of Ariston, was born in 427 
B.c. In early manhood admirer of Soc- 
rates, he later founded the famous school 
of philosophy in the grove Academus. 
Much else recorded of his life is uncer- 
tain; that he left Athens for a time after 
Socrates’ execution is probable; that later 
he went to Cyrene, Egypt, and Sicily is 
possible; that he was wealthy is likely; 
that he was critical of ‘advanced’ demo- 
cracy is obvious. He lived to be 80 years 
old. Linguistic tests including those of 
computer science still try to establish the 
order of his extant philosophical dia- 
logues, written in splendid prose and 
revealing Socrates’ mind fused with 
Plato’s thought. In Laches, Charmides, and 
Lysis, Socrates and others discuss separate 
ethical conceptions. Protagoras, lo, and 
Meno discuss whether righteousness can 
be taught. In Gorgias, Socrates is es- 
tranged from his city’s thought, and his 
fate is impending. The Apology (not a 
dialogue), Crito, Euthyphro, and the 
unforgettable Phaedo relate the trial and 
death of Socrates and propound the 
immortality of the soul. In the famous 
Symposium and Phaedrus, written when 
Socrates was still alive, we find the origin 
and meaning of love. Cratylus discusses 
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PREFACE 


Tue Greek text of the Statesman and the Philebus is 
based upon the Codex Clarkianus (B) and the Codex 
Venetus (T). Deviations from the text as given in 
one or other of these ss. are noted in the margin at 
the foot of the page. In most instances disagreement 
between these two mss. and occasionally readings 
found in inferior mss. or in ancient quotations, as 
well as emendations offered by modern scholars, are 
noted, even when they have not affected the text 
chosen. The following abbreviations are employed :— 


B=Codex Clarkianus or Bodleianus, written a.p. 
895. 

T=Codex Venetus, Append. class. 4, cod. 13 
twelfth century. 

W =Codex Vindobonensis 54, Suppl. graec. 7. 

D=Codex Venetus 185. 

G=Codex Venetus, Append. class. 4, cod. 54. 

btw =later hands of BTW. 
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PREFACE 


The brief introductions aim merely at supplying 
such information as may in some measure aid the 
_reader to appreciate these particular dialogues. 


Harotp N. Fow ter. 


The text here given of the Jon is based on the 
recension of Schanz. Two modern corrections are 
adopted and noted at 533 p and 5398. The intro- 
duction and notes are intended to give only 
immediate help in understanding the dialogue. 


W. R. M. Lame. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Prato was born in 427 B.c. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, and his early bent seems to have been 
towards poetry. But his intelligence was too pro- 
gressive to rest in the agnostic position on which 
the sophistic culture was based. A century before, 
Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, 
because the objects of sense are continually changing ; 
yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a 
theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by 
developing some hints let fall by its oracular author 
about the truth contained in names. From this 
influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, 
whose character and gifts have left a singular impress 
on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost 
wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of 
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his master’s thought; since, fortunately for us, the 
pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but 
‘ brought his artistic genius into play, and composed 
the memorials of philosophic talk which we know 
as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and 
Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew 
similar sketches of his teaching: the suggestion 
came from the “‘ mimes ”’ of the Syracusan Sophron, 
—realistic studies of conversation between ordinary 
types of character. As Plato became more engrossed 
in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse 
was strengthened by the desire of recording each 


definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion 
and advance. 


When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anax- 
agoras,—that the cause of everything is “ mind.” 
This was more promising : but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy ; this ‘‘ mind ” showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of “* beautiful,” “ good,” 
“large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 
and then employing these propositions, if they 
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appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognized theory of “ideas” or ‘“ forms,” 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated 
when we say “ this man is good,” and which postu- 
lates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects 
of sense. His ‘“‘ hypothetical ’’ method, familiar to 
mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
in the Republic. 

The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 
scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master’s death 
(399 B.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the “satyr.” But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
varied according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 3.c.) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they felt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent elo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 
he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, 
such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charmides, 
Laches, and Lysis, show the manner in which he 
performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially 
those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing 
themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, 
the law of definite individual knowledge, above all 
reason of state or tie of party; and it is not sur- 
prising that his city, in the effort of recovering her 
political strength, decided to hush such an in- 
convenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, 
but he continued his work undeterred. 

Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have 
professed no positive doctrine, there were one or 
two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, 
he said, is knowledge; for each man’s good is his 
happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs 
must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge 
is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it 
awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a system- 
atic course of question and answer. He also be- 
lieved his mission to be divinely ordained, and 
asserted that his own actions were guided at times 
by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was 
capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in 
rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and 
once for as long as twenty-four hours. 

It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive 
theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance 
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in 
a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and 
mystical suggestions must have led his favourite 
pupils a good way towards a new system of meta- 
physics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped 
their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique 
affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that 
happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings 
with the material world, and that the mind has 
prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic 
life. 

After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent 
some twelve years in study and travel. For the 
first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, 
where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was 
forming a school of dialectic. Here he.may have 
composed some of the six Dialogues already men- 
tioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. 
Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, 
in order to present the Socratic method in bolder 
conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the 
Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These 
works show a much greater command of dramatic 
and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The 
last of them may well be later than 387, the year in 
which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better 
the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to 
Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the 
Academy ; where the memory of his master was to 
be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the 
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new 
generation. The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s 
talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training 
was like we see in the Republic, where true political 
wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 

The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that 
knowledge of right is latent in our minds: dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable “forms” as existing in a world of 
their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began to 
know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the 
Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the 
conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest 
powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of 
death. 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the 
Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics. We read 
now of a “ form ”’ of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than in- 
justice, but the meaning and aim of everything. 
In order that man may be fully understood, we are 
to view him “ writ large ”’ in the organization of an 
ideal state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo- 
sopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for 
dialectic; so that, once possessed of the supreme 
truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. 
As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to 
‘point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations 
of the “forms” to which his study of particular 
things has led him. 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s 
teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought which require co-ordination. The 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forms are 
viewed in the light of the necessities of thought : 
knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice 
which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti- 
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culars in their rightly distinguished and connected 
classes. 

Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the 
link between the one and the many? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond 
Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of 
a lecture. We observe an attention to physical 
science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, 
and the comparative study of being and not-being. 
The Politecus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
Perhaps we should see in the absolute “ mean” 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correct division and classifica- 
tion required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becoming more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. 

The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces 
enough material for complete systems of logic and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and 
a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, 
however, have come down to us in a much less 
perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the 
end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content 
with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may 
be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to 
view numbers as the real principles of things; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out; but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, which few men 
have earned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments: to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 
W.R. M. Lams. 


[Nore.—Lach of the Dialogues is a self-contained whole. 
The order in which they have been mentioned in this Introduc- 
tion is that which agrees best in the main with modern views 
of Plato’s mental progress, though the succession in some 
instances is uncertain.} 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STATESMAN 


Tun Statesman or Politicus is in form a continuation 
of The Sophist. Socrates, Theodorus, the Eleatic 
Stranger,and Theaetetus meet again, and the Stranger 
is ready to proceed to discuss the Statesman as he 
had discussed the Sophist on the previous day. 
As in the Theaetetus and The Sophist, other hearers 
are supposed to be present, and one of them, the 
young Socrates, now takes the place of Theaetetus 
as interlocutor. But in this dialogue, as in The 
Sophist, the dramatic form is hardly more than a 
convention. The Stranger delivers a thinly disguised 
lecture. 

The process of acquiring knowledge of reality by 
classification of things by means of division is carried 
on here, as in The Sophist, and the importance of the 
dialectic method is emphasized. The doctrine that 
virtue and art find their standard in the absolute 
mean appears here for the first time, foreshadowing 
the teachings of Aristotle. 

The subject of the dialogue, apart from its insist- 
ence upon method, is the State, quite as much as 
the Statesman. Plato maintains that the King or 
the Statesman may do good to the citizens against 
their will, even by violence, at least in theory; but 
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in the world as it is, he finds three chief kinds of 
government,—by one ruler, by the few, and by the 
many. A divine and perfect ruler might rule without 
laws, but human governments can be only imitations 
of the divine ; in them, therefore, laws are necessary. 
The best government is found to be a monarchy 
with laws; the government of the few is inter- 
mediate ; but democracy has little power for good 
or ill; it is therefore the least good of lawful 
governments and the least bad of governments 
without law. 

The long mythical tale of the reversed motion of 
the world and the consequent reversal of the processes 
of life contains serious teachings concerning the 
relations of God to the universe and to man, but is 
not an attempt to solve all the difficulties that arise 
in connexion therewith. The division of property, 
as it appears in the state, into classes is original 
and illuminating. This dialogue, like The Sophist, 
is rather hard reading, but is an important part of 
the body of Platonic doctrine. 
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THE STATESMAN 
[or ON KINGSHIP; toetcar] 


CHARACTERS 


Socrates, Tuzoporus, THE STRANGER, THE YOUNGER 
Socrates 


soc. Really I am greatly indebted to you, Theo- 
dorus, for my acquaintance with Theaetetus and with 
the Stranger, too. 

THEO. Presently, Socrates, you will be three times 
as much indebted, when they have worked out the 
statesman and the philosopher for you. 

soc. Indeed! My dear Theodorus, can I believe 
my ears? Were those really the words of the great 
calculator and geometrician ? 

THEO. Why, what do you mean, Socrates? 

soc. When you rated sophist, statesman, and 
philosopher at the same value, though they are 
farther apart in worth than your mathematical 
proportion can express. 

THEO. By Ammon, our special divinity,! that is a 
good hit, Socrates; evidently you haven't forgotten 

1 Theodorus was from Cyreue, not far from the oasis of 


Ammon, 
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your mathematics, and you are quite right in finding 
fault with my bad arithmetic. I will get even with 
you at some other time; but now, Stranger, I turn 
to you. Do not grow tired of being kind to us, but 
go on and tell us about the statesman or the 
philosopher, whichever you prefer to take first. 

str. That is the thing to do, Theodorus, since we 
have once begun, and we must not stop until we 
have finished with them. But what shall I do about 
Theaetetus here? 

THEO. In what respect? 

str. Shall we give him a rest and take his school- 
mate here, the young Socrates, in his place? What 
is your advice? 

THEO. Make the change as you suggest. They 
are young, and if they have a chance to rest by turns, 
they will bear any labour better. 

soc. And besides, Stranger, it seems to me that 
they are both related to me after a fashion ; one of 
them anyhow, as you say, looks like me in his cast of 
countenance, and the other has the same name and 
appellation, which implies some sort of kinship. Of 
course we ought always to be eager to get acquainted 
with our relatives by debating with them. Now I 
-myself had an argument with Theaetetus yesterday 
and have been listening to his answers just now, but 
I do not know Socrates in either way and must 
examine him, too. But let him reply to you now; 
my turn will come by and by. 

str. Very well; Socrates, do you hear what 
Socrates says ? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And do you agree? 

y. soc. Certainly. 
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str. There seems to be no objection on your part, 
and I suppose there should be still less on mine. 
Well, then, after the sophist, I think it is our next 
duty to seek for the statesman; so please tell me: 
should we rank him also among those who have a 
science, or not? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Must the sciences, then, be divided as when 
we were examining the sophist ? 

y. soc. Perhaps. 

str. In that case, Socrates, I-think the division 
will not be along the same lines. 

y. soc. How will it be? 

str. Along other lines. 

y. soc. Very likely. 

str. Where, then, shall we find the statesman’s 
path? For we must find it, separate it from the 
rest, and imprint upon it the seal of a single class ; 
then we must set the mark of another single class 
upon all the other paths that lead away from this, 
and make our soul conceive of all sciences as of two 
classes.! 

y. soc. This, Stranger, is now your affair, I think, 
- not mine. 

str. And yet, Socrates, it must be your affair, too, 
when we have found the path. 
y. soc. Quite true. 

srr. Are not arithmetic and certain other kindred 
arts pure sciences, without regard to practical 
application, which merely furnish knowledge? 

y. soc. Yes, they are. 

1 j.¢. one class is to be separated and then all the rest 
are to be marked as one other class—the familiar division 
into two parts. 
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str. But the science possessed by the arts relating 
to carpentering and to handicraft in general is 
inherent in their application, and with its aid they 
create objects which did not previously exist. 

y. soc. To be sure. 

str. In this way, then, divide all science into two 
parts, calling the one practical, and the other purely 
intellectual. 

y. soc. Let us assume that all science is one and 
that these are its two forms. 

str. Shall we then assume that the statesman, 
king, master, and householder too, for that matter, 
are all one, to be grouped under one title, or shall 
we say that there are as many arts as names? But 
let me rather help you to understand in this way. 

y. soc. In what way? 

str. By this example: If anyone, though himself 
in private station, is able to advise one of the public 
physicians, must not his art be called by the same 
name as that of the man whom he advises ? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Well, then, if a man who is himself in private 
station is wise enough to advise him who is king 
of a country, shall we not say that he has the science 
which the ruler himself ought to possess ? 

y. soc. We shall. 

str. But certainly the science of a true king is 
kingly science ? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And will not he who possesses this science, 
whether he happen to be a ruler or a private citizen, 
rightly be called “kingly,” when considered purely 
with reference to his art? 
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y. soc. At least he has a right to be. 

srr. And surely the householder and the master 
of a family are the same. 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. Well, so far as government is concerned, is 
there any difference between the grandeur of a large 
house and the majesty of a small state? 

y. soc. No, 

str. Then as for the point we were just discussing, 
it is clear that all these are the objects of one 
science, and whether a man calls this the art of 
kingship or statesmanship or householding, let us 
not quarrel with him. 

y. soc. By no means. 

str. But this is plain, that any king can do little 
with his hands or his whole body toward holding his 
position, compared with what he can do with the 
sagacity and strength of his soul. 

y. soc. Yes, that is plain. 

str. Shall we say, then, that the king is more 
akin to the intellectual than to the manual or the 
practical in general ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Shall we, therefore, put all these together as 
one—the political art and the statesman, the royal 
art and the king? 

y. soc. Obviously. 

str. Then we should be proceeding in due order 
if we should next divide intellectual science ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Now pay attention to see if we can perceive 
any natural line of cleavage in it. 

y. soc. Tell us of what sort it is. 
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str. Of this sort. We recognized a sort of art of 
calculation. 

Y. soc: Yes, 

str. It is, I suppose, most certainly one of the 
intellectual arts. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. And shall we grant to the art of calculation, 
when it has found out the difference between 
numbers, any further function than that of passing 
judgement on them when found out? 

y. soc. No, certainly not. 

str. Every architect, too, is a ruler of workmen, 
not a workman himself. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. As supplying knowledge, not manual labour. 

y. soc. True. 

str. So he may fairly be said to participate in 
intellectual science. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. But it is his business, I suppose, not to pass 
judgement and be done with it and go away, as the 
calculator did, but to give each of the workmen the 
proper orders, until they have finished their appointed 
task. 

y. soc. You are right. 

str. Then all such sciences, and all those that 
are in the class with calculating, are alike intellectual 
sciences, but these two classes differ from one another 
in the matter of judging and commanding. Am 
I right? 

y. soc. I think so. 

str. Then if we bisected intellectual science as a 
whole and called one part the commanding and the 
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other the judging part, might we say we had made 
a fitting division ? 

y. soc. Yes, in my opinion. 

str. And surely when men are doing anything in 
common it is desirable for them to agree. 

y. soc. Of course it is. 

str. On this point, then, so long as we ourselves 
are in agreement, we need not bother about the 
opinions of others. 

y. soc. Of course not. 

str. Now to which of these two classes is the 
kingly man to be assigned? Shall we assign him to 
the art of judging, as a kind of spectator, or rather 
to the art of commanding, inasmuch as he is a ruler? 

y. soc. Rather to the latter, of course. 

str. Then once more we must see whether the 
art of command falls into two divisions. It seems 
to me that it does, and I think there is much the 
same distinction between the kingly class and the 
class of heralds as between the art of men who sell 
what they themselves produce and that of retail 
dealers. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. Retail dealers receive and sell over again the 
productions of others, which have generally been 
sold before. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And in like manner heralds receive the 
purposes of others in the form of orders, and then 
give the orders a second time to others. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. Shall we, then, join the art of the king in 
the same class with the art of the interpreter, the 
boatswain, the prophet, the herald, and many other 
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kindred arts, all of which involve giving orders? Or, 
as we just now made a comparison of functions, shall 
we now by comparison make a name also—since the 
class of those who issue orders of their own is virtu- 
ally nameless—and assign kings to the science 
of giving orders of one’s own, disregarding all the 
rest and leaving to someone else the task of naming 
them? For the object of our present quest is the 
ruler, not his opposite. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Then since a reasonable distinction between 
this class and the rest has been made, by distinguish- 
ing the commands given as one’s own or another's, 
shall we again divide this class, if there is in it any 
further line of section? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. I think there is one; please help me in 
making the section. 

y. soc. On what line? 

str. Take the case of all those whom we conceive 
of as rulers who give commands: shall we not find 
that they all issue commands for the sake of producing 
something? 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Furthermore it is not at all difficult to divide 
all that is produced into two classes. 

y. soc. How? 

str. Of the whole class, some have life and others 
have no life. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And on these same lines we may, if we like, 
make a division of the part of intellectual science 
which commands. 

y. soc. In what way? 
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str. By assigning one part of it to the production 
of lifeless, the other to that of living objects; and 
in this way the whole will be divided into two 
parts. ; 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Let us then leave one half and take up the 
other, and then let us divide that entire half into 
two parts. 

y. soc. Which half shall we take up? 

str. That which issues commands relating to 
living objects, assuredly. For certainly the science 
of the king is not, like that of the architect, one 
which supervises lifeless objects; it is a nobler 
science, since it exercises its power among living 
beings and in relation to them alone. 

y. soc. True. 

str. Now you may notice that the breeding and 
nurture of living beings is sometimes the nurture of 
a single animal and sometimes the common care of 
creatures in droves. 

y. soc. True. 

str. But we shall find that the statesman is not 
one who tends a single creature, like the driver of a 
single ox or the groom who tends a horse; he has 
more resemblance to a man who tends a herd of 
cattle or a drove of horses. 

y. soc. That seems to be true, now that you 
mention it. 

str. Shall we call the art of caring for many living 
creatures the art of tending a herd or something like 
community management? 

y. soc. Whichever we happen to say. 

str. Good, Socrates! Ifyou preserve this attitude 
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of indifference to mere names, you will turn out 
richer in wisdom when you are old. But now we 
will, as you suggest, not trouble ourselves about 
the name; but do you see a way in which a man may 
show that the art of herding is twofold, and may 
thereby cause that which is now sought among a 
double number of things to be sought among half 
as many? 

y. soc. I am quite willing to try. I think one 
kind is the care of men, the other that of beasts. 

str. You made the division with perfect willingness 
and courage. However, let us do our best not to 
fall again into your error. 

y. soc. What error? 

str. We must not take a single small part, and 
set it off against many large ones, nor disregard 
species in making our division. On the contrary, 
the part must be also a species. It is a very fine 
thing to separate the object of our search at once 
from everything else, if the separation can be made 
correctly, and so, just now, you thought you had the 
right division and you hurried our discussion along, 
because you saw that it was leading towards man. 
But, my friend, it is not safe to whittle off shavings ; 
it is safer to proceed by cutting through the middle, 
and in that way one is more likely to find classes. 
This makes all the difference in the conduct of 
research. 

y. soc. What do you mean by that, Stranger? 

str. J must try to speak still more clearly, 
Socrates, out of regard for your capacity. Just at 
present it is impossible to make the matter entirely 
plain, but I will try to lay it before you a little more 


fully for the sake of clearness. 
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y. soc. What is it, then, that you say we did 
wrongly in making our division just now? 

str. It was very much as if, in undertaking to 
divide the human race into two parts, one should 
make the division as most people in this country do; 
they separate the Hellenic race from all the rest as 
one, and to all the other races, which are countless in 
number and have no relation in blood or language to 
one another, they give the single name “ barbarian ”’ ; 
then, because of this single name, they think it is a 
single species. Or it was as if a man should think 
he was dividing number into two classes by cutting 
off a myriad from all the other numbers, with the 
notion that he was making one separate class, and 
then should give one name to all the rest, and 
because of that name should think that this also 
formed one class distinct from the other. A better 
division, more truly classified and more equal, would 
be made by dividing number into odd and even, and 
the human race into male and female; as for the 
Lydians and Phrygians and various others they could 
be opposed to the rest and split off from them when 
it was impossible to find and separate two parts, each 
of which formed a class. 

y. soc. Very true; but that’s just the trouble, 
Stranger: how can we get a clearer knowledge of 
class and part, and see that they are not the same 
thing, but different ? 

str. Socrates, you most excellent young man, it is 
no small task you impose upon me. We have already 
strayed away from our subject more than we ought, 
and you wish us to wander still farther afield. So 
for the present let us return to our subject, as is 
proper; then we will go on the trail of this other 
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matter by and by, when we have time. Only take 
very good care not to imagine that you ever heard 
me declare flatly— 

y. soc. What? 

str. That class and part are separate from one 
another. 

y. soc. But what did you say? 

str. That when there is a class of anything, it 
must necessarily be a part of the thing of which it is 
said to be a class; but there is no necessity that a 
part be also a class. Please always give this, rather 
than the other, as my doctrine. 

y. soc. I will do so. 

str. Then please go on to the next point. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. That from which our present digression 
started. For I think it started when you were asked 
how the art of herding should be divided and said 
with great readiness that there were two kinds of 
living beings, the human race and a second one, a 
single class, comprising all the beasts. 

y. soc. True. 

str. And it was clear to me at the time that you 
removed a part and then thought that the remainder 
was one class because you were able to call them 
all by the same name of beasts. 

y. soc. That is true, too. 

str. But indeed, my most courageous young 
friend, perhaps, if there is any other animal capable 
of thought, such as the crane appears to be, or any 
other like creature, and it perchance gives names, 
just as you do, it might in its pride of self oppose 
cranes to all other animals, and group the rest, men 
included, under one head, calling them by one name, 
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which might very well be that of beasts. Now let 
us try to be on our guard against all that sort of 
thing. 

y. soc. How can we guard against it? 

str. By not dividing the whole class of living 
beings, that so we may avoid such errors. 

y. soc. Well, there is no need of dividing the 
whole. 

str. No, certainly not, for it was in that way that 
we fell into our former error. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. That part of intellectual science which 
involves giving commands was a part of our animal- 
tending class, with especial reference to animals in 
herds, was it not? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Well, even at that stage of our discussion all 
animals had already been divided into tame and wild. 
For if their nature admits of domestication they are 
called tame ; if it does not, they are called wild. 

y. soc. Excellent. 

str. But the science we are hunting for was, and 
is, to be sought among tame creatures, more specifically 
creatures in herds. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Let us, then, not make our division as we did 
before, with a view to all, nor in a hurry, with the 
idea that we may thus reach political science quickly, 
for that has already brought upon us the proverbial 
penalty. p 

y. soc. What penalty? 

srr. The penalty of having made less speed, 
because we made too much haste and did not make 
our division right. 
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_Y. soc, And it was a good thing for us, Stranger. 
str. I do not deny it. So let us begin again 
and try to divide the art of tending animals in 
common ; for perhaps the information you desire so 
much will come to you in the ordinary course of our 
conversation better than by other means. Tell me— 

y. soc. What? 

str. Whether, as I suppose, you have often heard 
people speak of this,—for 1 know you never actually 
saw the preserves of fish in the Nile and in the ponds 
of the Persian king. But perhaps you have noticed 
the like in fountain-pools. 

y. soc. Yes, I have often seen the fish in fountain- 
pools and have heard many tales of those foreign 
preserves. 

str. And surely, even if you have not wandered 
over the plains of Thessaly, you have heard of goose- 
farms and crane-farms there and you believe that 
they exist. 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. The reason why I asked you all these questions 
is that the rearing of flocks is in part aquatic and in 
part an affair of the dry land. 

y. soc. Yes, that is true. 

str. Then do you agrce that we ought to divide 
the art of tending animals in common into corre- 
sponding parts, assigning one part of it to each of 
these two, and calling one the art of aquatic-herding 
and the other the art of land-herding ? 

y. soc. Yes, I agree. 

str. And surely we shall not have to ask to which 
of these two arts kingship belongs, for that is clear 
to everyone. 

y. soc. Of course. 
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str. Anybody could doubtless make a division of 
the art of tending herds on land. 

y. soc. What would the division be ? 

str. Into the tending of flying and walking 
animals. 

v.00, “Very true. 

str. And statesmanship is to be sought in con- 
nexion with walking animals, is it not? Any fool, 
so to speak, would believe that, don’t you think? 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. And the art of tending animals that walk 
must, like an even number, be divided in half. 

y. soc. Evidently. 

str. And now I think I see two paths leading in 
that direction in which our argument has started : 
the quicker way, by separating a relatively small 
part and a larger, and the other way, which is more 
in accord with what we said a while ago about the 
need of making the division as nearly in the middle 
as we can, but is longer. So we can proceed by 
whichever of the two we wish. 

y. soc. Can we not go by both? 

str. Not by both at once, silly boy; but obviously 
we can take them in turn. 

y. soc. Then I choose both in turn. 
_ str. That is easy enough, since we have but a 
short distance to go. At the beginning, certainly, 
or middle of our journey it would have been hard to 
comply with your demand. But now, since this is 
your wish, let us go first by the longer way, for we 
are fresher now and shall get along on it more easily. 
So attend to the division. 

y. soc. Go on. 
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str. The tame walking animals which live in herds 
are divided by nature into two classes. 

y. soc. How by nature? 

str. Because one class is naturally without horns, 
and the other has horns. 

y. soc. That is obvious. 

str. Now divide the art of tending herds of 
walking animals into two parts, assigning one to each 
class of animals; and define the parts, for if you try 
to give them names, the matter will become need- 
lessly complicated. 

y. soc. How shall I speak of them then? 

str. In this way: say that the science which 
tends herds of walking animals is divided into two 
parts, one of which is assigned to the horned portion 
of the herd, the other to the hornless portion. 

y. soc. Assume that I have said that; for you 
have made it perfectly clear. 

str. And furthermore our “king” is very clearly 
the herdsman of a herd devoid of horns. 

y. soc. Of course; that is evident. 

str. Let us thén try to break up this herd and 
give the king the part that belongs to him. 

y. soc. Very well. 

str. Shall we make our division on the basis ot 
having or not having cloven hoofs, or on that of 
mixing or not mixing the breed? You know what 
I mean. 

y. soc. No. What is it? 

str. Why, I mean that horses and asses can breed 
from each other. 

y. soc. Oh yes. 
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str. But the rest of the herd of hornless tame 
animals cannot cross the breed. 

y. soc. That is true, of course. 

str. Well then, does the statesman appear to 
have charge of a kind that mixes or of one that does 
not mix the breed ? 

y. soc. Evidently of one that is unmixed. 

str. So I suppose we must proceed as we have 
done heretofore and divide this into two parts. 

y. soc. Yes, we must. 

str. And yet tame gregarious animals have all, 
with the exception of about two species, been already 
divided; for dogs are not properly to be counted 
among gregarious creatures. 

y. soc. No, they are not. But how shall we divide 
the two species ? 

str. As you and Theaetetus ought by rights to 
divide them, since you are interested in geometry. 

y. soc. How do you mean? 

str. By the diameter, of course, and again by the 
diameter of the square of the diameter.! 

y. soc. What do you mean by that? 

str. Is the nature which our human race possesses 
related to walking in any other way than as the 
diameter which is the square root of two feet? ? 

y. soc. No. 
dimovs. Given a square the side of which is the unit (7.e. 
one square foot), the length of the diagonal will be /2, and 
the square constructed with that diagonal as its side will 
contain two square feet. The length of the diagonal of this 
pupae will be ,/4=2 feet, and its area will be four square 
eet. 

2 There is here a play upon words. Man, being a two- 
footed (dtrovs) animal, is compared to the diagonal of the 


unit square (,/2, didjerpos dtaovs), 
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1 gad’ drérws] uddha 7d rds BT. 


1 4.e, the remaining species is four-footed. Our diameter 
is ,/2, and four is the area of the square constructed on 
the diagonal of the square which has ,/2 as its side. All 
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str. And the nature of the remaining species, 
again, considered from the point of view of the 
square root, is the diameter of the square of our root, 
if it is the nature of twice two feet. 

y. soc. Of course; and now I think I almost 
understand what you wish to make plain. 

str. Socrates, do we see that besides this some- 
thing else has turned up in these divisions of ours 
which would be a famous joke? 

y. soc. No. What is it? 

str. Our human race shares the same lot and 
runs in the same heat as the most excellent and at 
the same time most easy-going race of creatures.” 

y. soc. Yes, I see that; it is a very queer result. 

str. Indeed? But is it not reasonable that they 
arrive last, who are the slowest? 

y. soc. Yes, that is true. 

str. And do we fail to notice this further 
point, that the king appears in a still more ridiculous 
light, running along with the herd and paired in the 
race with the man of all others who is most in 
training for a life of careless ease ? ® 

y. soc. Certainly he does. 

str. For now, Socrates, we have shown more 
clearly the truth of that which we said yesterday in 
our search for the sophist.* 

y. soc. What was it? 

str. That this method of argument pays no more 
heed to the noble than to the ignoble, and no less 
this satirizes the tendency of contemporary thinkers to play 
with numbers. 

2 The animal referred to is the pig. See P. Shorey, 
Classical Philology, 1917, July, p. 308. 

3 j.¢. the swineherd, the pig belonging to yéve edxeperrary. 

4 See Sophist 227 B. 
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1 ne Ons Stephanus e Ficino: pw’ é6Oys B: peu@Ojs T. 


2 7d D, Stallbaum: om. BT 
8 adremiraxtiKdv| adremiraxroy BT. 
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honour to the small than to the great, but always 
goes on its own way to the most perfect truth. 

y. soc. So it seems. 

str. Then shall I now, without waiting for you to 
ask me, guide you of my own accord along that 
shorter way referred to a moment ago that leads to 
the definition of the king? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. I say, then, that we ought at that time to have 
divided walking animals immediately into biped and 
quadruped, then seeing that the human race falls 
into the same division with the feathered creatures 
and no others, we must again divide the biped class 
into featherless and feathered, and when that division 
is made and the art of herding human beings is made 
plain, we ought to take the statesmanlike and kingly 
man and place him as a sort of charioteer therein, 
handing over to him the reins of the state, because 
that is his own proper science. 

y. soc. You have cleared up the argument finely, 
and as if it were a debt you were paying, you threw 
in the digression as interest and for good measure. 

str. Now let us go back to the beginning and 
join together the definition of the name of the 
statesman’s art link by link to the end. 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. In the first place we said that intellectual 
science had a part that gives commands; and a 
portion of this was called by a comparison the part 
that gives its own commands; and again the art of 
rearing living beings was singled out, which is by 
no means the smallest part of the art which gives its 
own commands; and a class of rearing living beings 
was herd-tending, and a part of this again the herding 
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1 dulkrov Boeckh : puxrod BT. 


2 voweurixyy Heindorf: voueuvrixfjs BT. 
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of walking animals ; and from the herding of walking 
animals the art of rearing those without horns was 
divided. And of this in turn one part will have to 
be treated as no less than threefold, if it is to be 
called by one comprehensive name, and it will be 
called (1) the science (2) of tending herds (3) which 
do not cross breeds. But the only possible further 
subdivision of this is the art of herding human 
beings, and this is at last what we are looking for, 
the single art called both kingly and statesmanlike. 

y. soc. That is perfectly true. 

str. And yet, Socrates, have we truly accomplished 
this, exactly as you have said? 

y. soc. Accomplished what? 

str. The perfectly satisfactory discussion of our 
subject. Or is our investigation incomplete in just 
this detail, that we have given a definition after a 
fashion, but have not perfectly completed it? 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. I will try to make still plainer to us both the 
thought which I now have in mind. 

y. soc. Please do so. 

str. We found just now that there were many 
arts of herding, and one of them was the art of 
statesmanship, which was the care of one particular 
kind of herd, did we not? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And our argument defined this, not as the 
tending of horses or other beasts, but as the science 
of tending men in common. 

y. soc. Yes, it did. 
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str. Let us, then, observe the point of difference 
between kings and all other herdsmen. 

y. soc. What point of difference ? 

str. Let us see whether anyone who is designated 
by the name of another art says and claims that he 
is fellow manager of the herd in common with any 
of the other kinds of herdsmen. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. For instance, merchants, husbandmen, and 
all who prepare grain for use, and also gymnastic 
trainers and physicians would certainly all dispute 
with the herdsmen of humanity, whom we have called 
statesmen, and would assert that they themselves 
take care of the tending of humanity, and not the 
tending of the common herd only, but even that of 
the rulers themselves, would they not? 

y. soc. And would they be right? 

str. Perhaps. We will examine that matter; but 
this we know, that no one will ever raise such a 
contention against any neatherd, but the herdsman 
himself tends the herd, he is their physician, he is 
their matchmaker, and he alone knows the midwife’s 
science of aiding at the birth of their offspring. 
Moreover, so far as the nature of the creatures allows 
them to enjoy sport or music, no one can enliven or 
soothe them better than he; whether with instru- 
ments or merely with his voice he performs the 
music best suited to his own herd; and the same 
applies to the other herdsmen. _Is not that the case? 

y. soc. You are quite right. 

str. Then how can our discourse about the king 
be right and free from error, when we pick him out 
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1 wéd\ouev Ast: wédX\omev BT. 
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alone as herdsman and tender of the human herd, 
while countless others dispute his claim? 

y. soc. It cannot possibly be right. 

srr. We suspected a little while ago that although 
we might be outlining a sort of kingly shape we had not 
yet perfected an accurate portrait of the statesman, 
and could not do so until, by removing those who 
crowd about him and contend with him for a share 
in his herdsmanship, we separated him from them 
and made him stand forth alone and uncontaminated, 
Was our fear justified ? 

y. soc. It certainly was. 

str. Then we must attend to that, Socrates, if 
we are not to end our argument in disgrace. 

y. soc. But we certainly must not do that. 

str. Then we must begin again from a new 
starting-point and travel by a different road. 

y. soc. By what road? 

str. By one which offers us some amusement; 
for there is a famous story a great part of which it 
is really our duty to insert into our discussion; and 
then after that we can proceed as before, by elimin- 
ating part after part, and in that way reach the 
ultimate object of our search. Shall we do that ? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. Then please pay careful attention to my 
story, just as if you were a child; and anyway you 
are not much too old for children’s tales. 

y. soc. Please tell the story. 

str. Of the portents recorded in ancient tales 
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1 Hermes revenged upon the Pelopidae the death of his 
son Myrtilus by causing a lamb with golden fleece to be 
born among the flocks of Atreus. When his claim to the 
succession was disputed, Atreus promised to show this 
prodigy to prove that the gods were on his side. Thyestes 
persuaded Aérope, the wife of Atreus, to give him the lamb, 
and Atreus was in danger of losing his kingdom, had not 
Zeus, who favoured his claim, made the sun and the Pleiades 
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many did happen and will happen again. Such an 
one is the portent connected with the tale of the 
quarrel between Atreus and Thyestes. You have 
doubtless heard of it and remember what is said 
to have taken place. 

y. soc. You refer, I suppose, to the token of the 
golden lamb.! 

str. Oh no; I mean the change in the rising and 
setting of the sun and the other heavenly bodies, 
how in those times they used to set in the quarter 
where they now rise, and used to rise where they 
now set, but the god at the time of the quarrel, you 
recall, changed all that to the present system as a 
testimony in favour of Atreus. 

y. soc. Yes, I’ve heard that, too. 

str. And again we have often heard the tale of 
the reign of Cronus. 

y. soc. Yes, very often. 

str. And how about the story that the ancient 
folk were earthborn and not begotten of one another? 

y. soc. That is one of the old tales, too. 

str. Well, all these stories and others still more 
remarkable have their source in one and the same 
event, but in the lapse of ages some of them 
have been lost and others are told in fragmentary 
and disconnected fashion. But no one has told 
the event which is the cause of them all, and so 
I must tell it now; for that will help us to make 
clear the nature of the king. 
return from their setting towards their rising. This is the 
form of the story given in a scholium on Euripides, Orestes, 
988, and Plato seems to have this form in mind, though 
variants existed. The lamb was a token (oneiov) of the 
favour of the gods, and the changed course of the sun and 
stars was a testimony (uaprupicas) to the right of Atreus. 
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y. soc. Very good; just tell your tale and omit 
nothing. 

str. Listen then. During a certain period God 
himself goes with the universe as guide in its revolv- 
ing course, but at another epoch, when the cycles 
have at length reached the measure of his allotted 
time, he lets it go, and of its own accord it turns 
backward in the opposite direction, since it is a living 
creature and is endowed with intelligence by him 
who fashioned it in the beginning. Now this reversal 
of its motion is an inevitable part of its nature for 
the following reason, 

y. soc. What reason ? 

str. Absolute and perpetual immutability is a 
property of only the most divine things of all, and 
body does not belong to this class. Now that which 
we call heaven and the universe has received from 
its creator many blessed qualities, but then, too, it 
partakes also of a bodily nature; therefore it is 
impossible for it to be entirely free from change; it 
moves, however, so far as it is able to do'so, with a 
single motion in the same place and the same 
manner, and therefore it has acquired the reverse 
motion in a circle, because that involves the least 
deviation from its own motion. But to turn itself 
for ever is hardly possible except for the power that 
guides all moving things; and that this should turn 
now in one direction and now in the opposite 
direction is contrary to divine law. As the result of 
all this, we must not say either that the universe 
turns itself always, or that it is always turned by God 
in two opposite courses, or again that two divinities 
opposed to one another turn it. The only remaining 
alternative is what I suggested a little while ago, that 
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1 éaurod Eusebius: éavrdv BT, 
2 § Stallbaum: dé BT. 
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the universe is guided at one time by an extrinsic 
divine cause, acquiring the power of living again and 
receiving renewed immortality from the Creator, 
and at another time it is left to itself and then 
moves by its own motion, being left to itself at 
such a moment that it moves backwards through 
countless ages, because it is immensely large and 
most evenly balanced, and turns upon the smallest 
pivot. 

y. soc. All that account of yours appears, at any 
rate, very reasonable. 

str. Then, in the light of what has been said, let 
us consider and gain understanding of the event 
which we said was the cause of all those wonderful 
portents ; for it is really just this. 

y. soc. Just what ? 

str. The fact that at certain periods the universe 
has its present circular motion, and at other periods 
it revolves in the reverse direction. 

y. soc. How was this the cause? 

str. We cannot help believing that of all the 
changes which take place in the heavens this reversal 
is the greatest and most complete. 

y. soc. It certainly seems to be so. 

str. Therefore we must also believe that at the 
same time the greatest changes come upon us who 
dwell within the heavens. 

y. soc, That is likely too. 

str. And animals cannot well endure many great 
and various changes at once. That is a familiar fact, 
is it not ? 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Inevitably, then, there is at that time great 
destruction of animals in general, and only a small 
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1 The tale of Atreus introduces the fanciful theory of the 
reversal of the revolution of the heavenly bodies, and this, 
especially in an age when the stars were believed to exercise 
a direct influence upon mankind and other creatures, natur- 
ally brings with it the reversal of all processes of growth. 
This leads to a new birth of mankind, and the Stranger then 
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part of the human race survives; and the survivors 
have many experiences wonderful and strange, the 
greatest of which, a consequence of the reversal of 
everything at the time when the world begins to 
turn in the direction opposed to that of its present 
revolution, is this.4 

y. soc. What is that experience? 

str. First the age of all animals, whatever it was 
at the moment, stood still, and every mortal creature 
stopped growing older in appearance and then 
reversed its growth and became, as it were, younger 
and more tender; the hoary locks of the old men 
grew dark, and bearded cheeks grew smooth again 
as their possessors reverted to their earlier ages, and 
the bodies of young men grew smoother and smaller 
day by day and night by night, until they became 
as new-born babes, to which they were likened in 
mind and body; and then at last they wasted away 
entirely and wholly disappeared. And the bodies of 
those who died by violence in those times quickly 
underwent the same changes, were destroyed, and 
disappeared in a few days. 

y. soc. But then, Stranger, how did animals come 
into existence in those days? How were they 
begotten of one another? 

str. It is clear, Socrates, that being begotten of 
one another was no part of the natural order of that 


briefly describes the age of innocence, the fall of man and 
the barbarism that follows, and the partial restoration of man 
through divine interposition and the gift of the various arts 
of civilization. Plato does not offer this as a real explanation 
of the existing condition of the world, but it serves, like the 
myths introduced in other dialogues, to present, in connexion 
with accepted mythology, a theory which may account for 
some of the facts of life. 
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1 éréuevoy Stallbaum: é¢xéuevov BT. 
2 +H Tporg Bs: erecOa ry tpowy T. 


1 This may refer to philosophers (cf. Phaedo 82c) or, 
more probably, to those who, like Menelaus, were transferred 
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time, but the earth-born race which, according to 
tradition, once existed, was the race which returned 
at that time out of the earth; and the memory of 
it was preserved by our earliest ancestors, who were 
born in the beginning of our period and therefore 
were next neighbours to the end of the previous 
period of the world’s revolution, with no interval 
between. For they were to us the heralds of these 
stories which are nowadays unduly disbelieved by 
many people. For you must, I think, consider what 
would result. It is a natural consequence of the 
return of the old to childhood that those who are 
dead and lying in the earth take shape and come 
to life again, since the process of birth is reversed 
along with the reversal of the world’s revolution ; 
for this reason they are inevitably earth-born, and 
hence arises their name and the tradition about 
them, except those of them whom God removed to 
some other fate.1 

y. soc. Certainly that follows from what preceded. 
But was the life in the reign of Cronus, which you 
mentioned, in that previous period of revolution or 
in ours? For evidently the change in the course 
of the stars and the sun takes place in both 
periods. 

str. You have followed my account very well. 
No, the life about which you ask, when all the fruits 
of the earth sprang up of their own accord for men, 
did not belong at all to the present period of 
revolution, but this also belonged to the previous 
one. For then, in the beginning, God ruled and 


to the abode of the blessed, or, like Heracles, became gods. 
Such individuals would be exempt from the consequences of 
any subsequent reversal of the world’s revolution. 
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supervised the whole revolution, and so again, in 
the same way, all the parts of the universe were 
divided by regions among gods who ruled them, 
and, moreover, the animals were distributed by species 
and flocks among inferior deities as divine shepherds, 
each of whom was in all respects the independent 
guardian of the creatures under his own care, so 
that no creature was wild, nor did they eat one 
another, and there was no war among them, nor any 
strife whatsoever. To tell all the other consequences 
of such an order of the world would be an endless 
task. But the reason for the story of the spontaneous 
life of mankind is as follows: God himself was their 
shepherd, watching over them, just as man, being 
an animal of different and more divine nature than 
the rest, now tends the lower species of animals. And 
under his care there were no states, nor did men 
possess wives or children; for they all came to life 
again out of the earth, with no recollection of their 
former lives. So there were no states or families, 
but they had fruits in plenty from the trees and 
other plants, which the earth furnished them of its 
own accord, without help from agriculture. And 
they lived for the most part in the open air, without 
clothing or bedding; for the climate was tempered 
for their comfort, and the abundant grass that grew 
up out of the earth furnished them soft couches. 
That, Socrates, was the life of men in the reign of 
Cronus; but the life of the present age, which is 
said to be the age of Zeus, you know by your own 
experience. Would you be able and willing to 
decide which of them is the more blessed ? 
y. soc. Certainly not. 
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str. Shall I, then, make some sort of a judgement 
for you? 
y. soc. Do so, by all means. 
str. Well, then, if the foster children of Cronus, 
having all this leisure and the ability to converse not 
only with human beings but also with beasts, made 
full use of all these opportunities with a view to 
philosophy, talking with the animals and with one 
another and learning from every creature that, 
through possession of some peculiar power he may 
have had in any respect beyond his fellows percep- 
tions tending towards an increase of wisdom, it would 
be easy to decide that the people of those old times 
were immeasurably happier than those of our epoch. 
Or if they merely ate and drank till they were full 
and gossiped with each other and the animals, 
telling such stories as are even now told about 
them, in that case, too, it would, in my opinion, 
be very easy to reach a decision. However, let us 
pass those matters by, so long as there is no one 
capable of reporting to us what the desires of the 
people in those days were in regard to knowledge 
and the employment of speech. The reason why we 
revived this legend must be told, in order that we 
may get ahead afterwards. For when the time of 
all those conditions was accomplished and the change 
was to take place and all the earth-born race had at 
length been used up, since every soul had fulfilled 
all its births by falling into the earth as seed its 
prescribed number of times, then the helmsman of 
the universe dropped the tiller and withdrew to his 
place of outlook, and fate and innate desire made 
the earth turn backwards. So, too, all the gods 
who share, each in his own sphere, the rule of the 
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Supreme Spirit, promptly perceiving what was taking 
place, let go the parts of the world which were under 
their care. And as the universe was turned back 
and there came the shock of collision, as the be- 
ginning and the end rushed in opposite directions, 
it produced a great earthquake within itself and 
caused a new destruction of all sorts of living creatures. 
But after that, when a sufficient time had elapsed, 
there was rest now from disturbance and confusion, 
calm followed the earthquakes, and the world went 
on its own accustomed course in orderly fashion, 
exercising care and rule over itself and all within 
itself, and remembering and practising the teachings 
of the Creator and Father to the extent of its power, 
at first more accurately and at last more carelessly ; 
and the reason for this was the material element in 
its composition, because this element, which was 
inherent in the primeval nature, was infected with 
great disorder before the attainment of the exist- 
ing orderly universe. For from its Composer the 
universe has received only good things; but from its 
previous condition it retains in itself and creates in 
the animals all the elements of harshness and _ in- 
justice which have their origin in the heavens. Now 
as long as the world was nurturing the animals 
within itself under the guidance of the Pilot, it 
produced little evil and great good ; but in becoming 
separated from him it always got on most excellently 
during the time immediately after it was let go, but 
as time went on and it grew forgetful, the ancient 
condition of disorder prevailed more and more and 
towards the end of the time reached its height, and 
the universe, mingling but little good with much of 
the opposite sort, was in danger of destruction for 
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itself and those within it. Therefore at that moment 
God, who made the order of the universe, perceived 
that it was in dire trouble, and fearing that it might 
founder in the tempest of confusion and sink in the 
boundless sea of diversity, he took again his place as 
its helmsman, reversed whatever had become unsound 
and unsettled in the previous period when the world 
was left to itself, set the world in order, restored it 
and made it immortal and ageless. 

So now the whole tale is told ; but for our purpose 
of exhibiting the nature of the king it will be enough 
to revert to the earlier part of the story. For when 
the universe was turned again into the present path 
of generation, the age of individuals came again to 
a stop, and that led to new processes, the reverse of 
those which had gone before. For the animals which 
had grown so small as almost to disappear grew 
larger, and those newly born from the earth with 
hoary hair died and passed below the earth again. 
And all other things changed, imitating the condition 
of the universe and conforming to it, and so too 
pregnancy and birth and nurture necessarily imitated 
and conformed to the rest; for no living creature 
could any longer come into being by the union of 
other elements, but just as the universe was ordered 
to be the ruler of its own course, so in the same 
way the parts were ordered, so far as they could, to 
grow and beget and give nourishment of themselves 
under the same guidance. 

And now we have come at last to the point for the 
sake of which this whole discourse was begun. For 
much might be said, and at great length, about the 
other animals, their previous forms and the causes of 
their several changes; but about mankind there is 
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less to say and it is more to our purpose. For men, 
deprived of the care of the deity who had possessed 
and tended us, since most of the beasts who were 
by nature unfriendly had grown fierce, and they 
themselves were feeble and unprotected, were ravaged 
by the beasts and were in the first ages still without 
resources or skill; the food which had formerly offered 
itself freely had failed them, and they did not yet 
know how to provide for themselves, because no 
necessity had hitherto compelled them. On all these 
accounts they were in great straits; and that is the 
reason why the gifts of the gods that are told of in the 
old traditions were given us with the needful informa- 
tion and instruction,—fire by Prometheus, the arts by 
Hephaestus and the goddess who is his fellow-artisan, 
seeds and plants by other deities.1_ And from these 
has arisen all that constitutes human life, since, as I 
said a moment ago, the care of the gods had failed 
men and they had to direct their own lives and take 
care of themselves, like the whole universe, which 
we imitate and follow through all time, being born 
and living now in our present manner and in that 
other epoch in the other manner. So, then, let our 
tale be finished; but we will turn it to account for 
opening our eyes to the great error we made in the 
exposition of the king and the statesman in our 
earlier discussion. 

y. soc. How, then, did we err, and what is the 
great error you say we have committed ? 

str. In one way we made a comparatively slight 
error, in another a very important one, much greater 
and more far-reaching than the first. 


1 The fellow-artisan of Hephaestus is Athena; seeds and 
plants are the gifts of Demeter and Dionysus. 
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y. soc. How did we do that? 

str. When we were asked about the king and the 
statesman of the present movement of the world and 
mode of generation, we told of the shepherd of the 
human flock in the time of the reverse movement, 
and he was a god, not a man, besides. That was a 
very great error. Then when we declared that he 
was ruler of the whole state, but did not fully tell in 
what manner he ruled, what we said was true, though 
it was not complete nor clear, and therefore our error 
was less in this case than in the other. 

y. soc. True. 

str. Apparently, then, we must expect a complete 
description of the statesman only when we have 
defined the manner of his rule over the state. 

y. soc. Very good. 

str. And this is why I introduced the myth, not 
only in order to show that all men compete for the 
care of the flock with him whom we are now seeking, 
but also that we may more clearly see him who alone 
ought to have the care of human beings as shepherds 
and neatherds care for their flocks and herds, and 
therefore alone deserves to be honoured with that 
appellation. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. I think, Socrates, that the form of the divine 
shepherd is greater than that of the king, whereas 
the statesmen who now exist here are by nature 
much more like their subjects, with whom they share 
much more nearly the same breeding and education. 

y. soc. Certainly. 
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str. And yet they would have to be investigated 
with precisely the same care, whether their nature 
be like that of their subjects or like that of the 
divine shepherd. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Then let us go back to this point: the art 
which we said gave its own orders and had to do with 
living beings, but had charge of them not singly but 
in common, and which we at once called the art of 
the herdsman,—do you remember? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Well, it was in connexion with that, some- 
where, that we made our mistake; for we never 
included or named the statesman ; unobserved by us 
he slipped out of our nomenclature. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. All the other herdsmen have this in common 
that they feed their respective herds; but the 
statesman does not, yet we gave him the name of 
herdsman, when we ought to have given him one 
which is common to them all. 

y. soc. True, if there were such a name. 

str. Is not caring for herds common to them all, 
with no especial mention of feeding or any other 
activity? If we called it an art of tending herds or 
caring for them or managing them, as all herdsmen 
do, we could wrap up the statesman with the rest, 
since the argument showed that we ought to do so. 

y. soc. Quite right; but how would the next 
division be made? 

str. Just as we divided the art of feeding herds 
before by distinguishing between those that go on foot 
and the winged, and the unmixed breeds and the 
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hornless, we might divide the art of tending herds 
by these same distinctions, embracing in the word 
both the kingship of the present time and that of 
the time of Cronus. 

y. soc. Evidently; but again I wonder what the 
next step is. 

str. It is clear that if we had used the word 
“tending” herds, we should never have met with 
the contention that there is no caring for them at all 
in statesmanship, though the earlier contention was 
justified that there is no art in the case of human 
beings that deserves the name of feeding, and if 
there be such an art, it belongs much more to many 
others than to the king. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. But no other art would advance a stronger 
claim than that of kingship to be the art of caring 
for the whole human community and ruling all 
mankind. 

y. soc. You are right. 

str. And after all this, Socrates, do we see that 
another great error was committed at the very end? 

y. soc. What was it? 

str. Why, it was. this: No matter how strong our 
belief that there was an art of feeding the biped 
herd, we ought not to have called it kingship and 
statecraft on the spot, as if it were all quite settled. 

y. soc. What ought we to have done, then? 

str. In the first place, as we said, we ought to 
have remodelled the name, making it denote care, 
rather than feeding, and then we ought to have 
divided the art, for it may still admit of not un- 
important divisions. 

y. soc. What are they ? 
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str. There is one by which we might have divided 
the divine shepherd from the human caretaker. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. And again it was essential that the art of 
caretaking thus isolated and assigned to man be 
divided into two parts. 

y. soc. On what line of division? 

str. On that of compulsory and voluntary. 

y. soc. Why is that? 

str. Because this was about the point at which 
we made our mistake before; we were more simple- 
minded than we should have been, and we put the 
king and the tyrant together, whereas they and 
their respective modes of ruling are quite unlike. 

y. soc. True. 

str. But now shall we, as I said, correct ourselves 
and divide the care of humanity into two parts, by 
the criterion of the compulsory and the voluntary? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. And if we call the art of those who use com- 
pulsion tyrannical or something of the sort and the 
voluntary care of voluntary bipeds political, may we 
not declare that he who possesses this latter art of 
caretaking is really. the true king and statesman? 

y. soc. Well, Stranger, it looks as though our 
account of the statesman were complete now. 

str. That would be a fine thing for us, Socrates. 
But not you alone must think so; I must think so, 
too, in agreement with you. As a matter of fact, 
however, in my opinion our figure of the king is 
not yet perfect, but like statue-makers who some- 
times in their misapplied enthusiasm make too 
numerous and too large additions and thus delay the 
completion of their several works, we too, at this 
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1 4.e, the nature of example is to be explained below 
by means of an example. The example of the letters of 
the alphabet is employed also in the Vheaetetus 202 ff., 
but the Stranger cannot properly refer to that, as he was 
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time, wishing to make quick progress, and also to 
make clear in a grand style the error of our previous 
course, and, moreover, fancying that the use of great 
illustrations was proper in the case of a king, have 
taken up a marvellous mass of myth and have con- 
sequently been obliged to use a greater part of it 
than we should. So we have made our discourse 
too long and after all have never made an end of 
the tale, but our talk, just like a picture of a living 
creature, seems to have a good enough outline, but 
not yet to have received the clearness that comes 
from pigments and the blending of colours. And 
yet it is more fitting to portray any living being 
by speech and argument than by painting or any 
handicraft whatsoever to persons who are able to 
follow argument; but to others it is better to do it 
by means of works of craftsmanship. 

y. soc. That is true; but explain wherein you 
think our exposition is still deficient. 

str. It is difficult, my dear fellow, to set forth any 
of the greater ideas, except by the use of examples ; 
for it would seem that each of us knows everything 
that he knows as if in a dream and then again, 
when he is as it were awake, knows nothing of it all. 

y. soc. What do you mean by that? 

str. I seem at present in absurd fashion to have 
touched upon our experience in regard to knowledge. 

y. soc. In what respect? 

str. Why, my friend, the very example I employ 
requires another example. 

y. soc. Indeed? What is it? Don’t hesitate 
to tell on my account. 
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1 There is here a play on the words rapa-ridéueva dSerx67, 
dex Gévra dé, wapa-delywara. Placed beside, they are shown, 
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str. I will tell, since you on your part are 
prepared to listen. We know that children, when 
they are just getting some knowledge of letters— 

y. soc. Well? 

str. Recognize the several letters well enough in 
the short and easy syllables, and can make correct 
statements about them. 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. And then again in other syllables they are 
in doubt about those same letters, and err in opinion 
and speech about them. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Would not the easiest and best way to lead 
them to the letters which they do not yet know 
be this? 

y. soc. What? 

str. To lead them first to those cases in which 
they had correct opinions about these same letters 
and then to lead them and set them beside the 
groups which they did not yet recognize and by 
comparing them to show that their nature is the 
same in both combinations alike, and to continue 
until the letters about which their opinions are 
correct have been shown in juxtaposition with all 
those of which they are ignorant. Being shown in 
- this way they become examples! and bring it about 
that every letter is in all syllables always called by 
the same name, either by differentiation from the 
other letters, in case it is different, or because it is 
the same. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Is this, then, a satisfactory definition, that 


and being shown, they become paradigms, i.e. objects of 
comparison, 7.¢. examples. 
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mapadelyparos y’ éotl tote yeveows, Smdtay dv 
Tavrov ev éTépw SteoTacpEevy Sofaldoprevov opbas 
Kat ouvaxOev mepi éxdtepov ws ovvdudw pilav 
aAnbA dd€av aroteAy; 

NE. 39. Daiverac. 

EE. Oavpalomer av oop, el TAVTOV TOTO HuUaV 1 
box7 pvoeu mept Ta TOV TmavTOV orotxeta metrovOvia 

D ToTE pev oT * dAnGetas wept ev EKaoTOV €v TLoL GUV- 
iorata., Tote Sé wept arravra ev érepois ad déperar, 
Kat Ta pev adTav aun ye am TOY ovyKpdoewv 
opIAs dogaler, petarBeweva 5’ eis Tas TOV m™pay- 
pdrov poaxpas Kal pq) padiovs ovdAdAaBas tadTa 
TabTa maAw ayvoel; 

NE. 30. Kai Qavpaordv ye oddev. 

zE. [Ids ydp, @ dire, Svvatto av Tis apydpmevos 
amo dd€ns Wevdods emi Te THs adAnfeias Kal prKpoV 

E uépos aduxduevos KtHoac8at dodvynow; 

NE. 30. Lyedov oddauds. 

ZE. Odxobv tatra «i tavtn mépuxev, ovdev $1) 
Anpucdotev av eyo TE Kal OV mp@Tov bev emLXEL- 
pyoavres ddov mapadelyaros ideiy TH puow ev 
opuKp@ Kata HEpos | ade mrapadetypare, peeTQ be 
tadra wéAdovtes, emt Td TOO Bactrews péytotov dv 
tavtov eldos am éeAattovwy dépovtés mobev, Sud 
Tapadelypmatos emuxeipety ad THY TOV KaTa 7OAW 
Jepametav TéxXVN yvwpilev, iva vTap avT dveiparos 
Hut ylyvnTac; 

nE. x0. [lavu pev obv oplds. 

$79 ze. IIadw x) TOV equmpoobev Adyov dvadnnréov, 
ws émevd7) TO BaoiiKd yever Tijs Tept Tas meus 
emyercias duguoByrodat puplor, det 52 mévras 
dmroxwpilew TovTous Kai wovov exeivov Acimew, Kat 
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an example is formed when that which is the same 
in some second unconnected thing is rightly con- 
ceived and compared with the first, so that the two 
together form one true idea? 

y. soc. Evidently. 

str. Can we wonder, then, that our soul, whose 
nature involves it in the same uncertainty about the 
letters or elements of all things, is sometimes in 
some cases firmly grounded in the truth about every 
detail, and again in other cases is all at sea about 
everything, and somehow or other has correct 
opinions about some combinations, and then again is 
ignorant of the same things when they are trans- 
ferred to the long and difficult syllables of life? 

y. soc. Surely we need not wonder at that. 

str. No; for could anyone, my friend, who 
begins with false opinion, ever attain to even a small 
part of truth and acquire wisdom ? 

y. soc. No; it is hardly possible. 

str. Then if this is the case, would it be a bad 
thing if you and I first tried to see in another small 
and partial example the nature of example in general, 
with the intention of transferring afterwards the same 
figurative method from lesser things to the most 
exalted eminence of the king, and trying by means 
of an example to become acquainted in a scientific 
way with the management of states, in order that 
this may be waking knowledge for us, not dream 
knowledge? 

y. soc. That is a very good idea. 

str. Then we must take up our former argument 
again, and since there are countless others who con- 
tend that they, rather than the royal class, have the 
care of states, we must accordingly remove all these 
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mpos Todro 81) mapadetyparos édapev Seiv tivos 
Hiv. 

NE. 30. Kai pada. 

21. EE. Ti d7ra mapdderypd. Tis av, €xov THY 
abrny moduTiKh* Tpaywarelay, OLLLKpOTATOV Tapa- 

B 8€uevos ixav@s av <tpor 70 _bnrovpevor ; BovAet 
mpos Atos, ® UesKpares, el 47} TL TPOXELpoV ETEPOV 
EXOMEV, aA’ oby THY YE bpavrucyy, mpocdchcba.s 
Kal TaUTHY, et Soxet, pay macav ; dmoxpyjoet yap 
tows uh mept TA €K Tov éplv dddopara: Taxa yop 
dv tuiv Kal rodtro 76 pépos adths pmaprupicese 
mpoatpebev 6 BovrdpcBa. 

NE. 30. Ti yap 08; 

BE. Ti ofjra ov, Kabdaep év Tots eumpoobev 
TépvovTes pépn pep@v EKQOTOV duenpovucba, Kal 

C vip mrept dpavrucny TAavTOV TODTO edpdoaper, Kat 
Kata dUvayw ort udAvoTa Sud Bpaxewr TAXY TAVT’ 
ere Oovtes aAw 7jAPome eri TO viv xpyoyov; 

NE. 20. [Ids Adyets; 

HE. Adri tiv duc£odov amdéKptotv Got Tro“oouaL. 

NE. 30. KddAcor’ cies. 

EE. “Kote roivuv mdvra me omdaa Sypvoupyod- 
pev Kal KTwmcba, TA pev ever Tod movety TL, Ta be 
Tob pay maoxew dvr 7jpLa.* Kat Tov apvvTnplov® 
TO [ev dreLiptpwara. Kat Oeta Kat dvOpamwa, Ta 

D be mpoPAnwata: Tov dé mpoBAnudray TO [ev mpos 
TOV TrOAELOV omMiopwara, Ta O€ dpdypata: Kal Tov 
Pppaypdtwv Ta fev mapameTdopata, Ta Sé pds 
Xeyidvas kal kavpata adrcEnrypia: TOv 5é areEn- 

1 rondirexy Ast: modurexyy BT. 

2 duvvtypial dde&ir4pca BT. 

ss Pareles areErnplwy BT, 
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and isolate the king; and, as we said, to accom- 
plish this we need an example. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. What example could we apply which is very 
small, but has the same kind of activity as statesman- 
ship and would enable us satisfactorily to discover 
that which we seek? What do you say, Socrates, if 
we have nothing else at hand, to taking at random 
the art of weaving, and, if you please, not the 
whole of that? For I fancy the art of weaving wool 
will be enough; if we choose that part only it will 
probably furnish us with the illustration we desire. 

y. soc. Agreed. 

str. Then just as we divided each subject before 
by cutting off parts from parts, why not now apply 
the same process to the art of weaving and, by 
going through all the steps as briefly as we possibly 
can, arrive quickly at that which serves our present 
purpose? 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. I will answer you by actually going through 
the process. 

y. soc. Excellent! 

str. Well, then, all things which we make or 
acquire are for the sake of doing something or else 
they are for defence against suffering; and of the 
defensive class some are spells and antidotes, both 
divine and human, and some are material defences ; 
and of the material defences some are equipment 
for war and some are protections ; and of protections 
some are screens and some are defences against heat 
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Thplov TO [Lev oreydopara., Ta O€ oxedopara: Kal 
TOV oKemaopdruy imomerdopata ev adda, mrEpt- 
Kadvppata Sé €Tepa: Trepucadvppdr oo dé Ta peev 
1D} AdoxvoTa, avvbera 5é € erepa: tay Sé ovvberow Ta 
pev TpyTd, Ta dé dvev TPHTEWS ouvoeTa* Kal TOV 
drprireav TO pev vevpwa duT@v €k vis; Ta O€ Tpixwa: 
TaV O€ Tpixiveny Ta ev Vdacr Kal 4 Konrad, TO 
S€ attra atrots avvSeTah. TovTo.ot 83) Tois €K 
T&V éauTols avvdoupevwr" épyacbetaw apvvTnpiots 
Kal oxemdopace TO ev Ovopwa twaria éxadécapev" 
tiv d€ tov iuatiwy pwddvoTa éemyrehoupevyny TEXVNY, 
280 womep tote Thy THs mdéAEws TroATLKHY €lrrOpeEY, 
ovTw Kal viv radrnv mpoccinwpev am’ adtod Tob 
mpdypatos iuatioupyixiv; pddpmev Sé kat dhavre- 
Ky, doov emt TH TOV iwatiwv épyacia péyvorov iy 
HSpiov, pndev Siadépew whi dvopare TavTns THS 
iwarvoupyuciis, Kabdrep Kaxet ToTe THY BaowuKny 
THs ToduTuKHs ; 
NE. 30. "OpOdratda ye. 
EE. Td pera todro 8) ovAdoyrowpcOa, Stu Ti 
iuatiov dpavrixiy odtw pynbetady tis TAX’ av (kavOs 
B <ipfobar Scere, ur) Suvdpevos Evvvoeiy dre TAv 
Lev eyyds Evvepyav ovmw Sudpiotar, ToAAdv dé 
erépwv Evyyevav atrepepiabn. ; 
NE. 32. I[loiwv, eiméd, Evyyevdv; 
22. =E. Ody €omov Tots AexMetow, ws dative 
mdAw obv orKkev erravitéov apYopevov amo TeAEUTHS. 
et yap Evvvoeis Thy oikevdTnTa, THY ev SveTe“opev 
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and cold; and such defences are either shelters or 
coverings; and coverings are either rugs to spread 
under us or wrappings to wrap round us; and 
wrappings are either all of one piece or composed of 
several pieces; and of the composite garments some 
are stitched and others put together without stitch- 
ing; and of the unstitched some are made of the 
fibres of plants and some are of hair; and of those 
made with hair some are stuck together with liquids 
and cement and others are fastened without any 
such extraneous matter. Now to these protective 
coverings made of materials fastened without ex- 
traneous matter we give the name of clothes; and 
just as we called the art statecraft which was con- 
cerned with the state, so we shall call the art con- 
cerned with clothes, from the nature of its activity, 
clothes-making, shall we not? And may we say 
further that weaving, in so far as the greatest part 
of it is, as we saw, concerned with the making of 
clothes, differs in name only from this art of clothes- 
making, just as in the other case the royal art 
differed from statecraft ? 

y. soc. That is perfectly correct. 

str. Let us next reflect that a person might 
think that this description of the art of weaving was 
satisfactory, because he cannot understand that it 
has not yet been distinguished from the closely 
co-operative arts, though it has been separated from 
many other kindred arts. 

y. soc. What kindred arts? 

str. You do not seem to have followed what I 
have been saying; so I think I had better go back 
again and begin at the end. For if you under- 
stand what I mean by kinship, we distinguished 
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dm’ abris viv 84, THY Tov cTpwpatwv atvleow 
mrepiBorH xwpilovres Kat droBoAp. 
NE. 32. MavOavw. 

C EE. Kai pay THhv eK Tay Aivav Kat omdpTov 
Kal mdvTwy oT7dca puTay a dptt vedpa KaTa Adyov et 
mouev, Onpuoupylavy macav agetropev: Ty T av 
mn TuKty ddwprodpela Kal THY TpyHoer Kal padh} 
Xpwopevynv ovvbeow, Hs 7) wActoTn oKvTOTOMLKT. 

NE. 30. Idvy pev ouv. 

ze. Kat roiwvv tiv TOV ddooxtorew oKeTTAg pd 
Tw Oeparretav Sepparoupyucny Kal Tas TOV oTeya- 
opdrev, Goat TE eV oiKodopuKy Kat 6An TEKTOVUCH 

D kat év ddars Téxvats pevpdrov OTEKTUKAL yly- 
vovrat, oupmacas adpeidowev, doar Te TEpt Tas 
KAoTras? Kal tas Bia mpakers SiaxwdAutixa epya 
mapéyovTa Téxvar ppayydtwr, mrept Te yeveow 
em Onuatroupylas ovcat Kal Tas TOY Gvpwpdrev 
mises, youputucts drovepnBeioar pedpta, TéXv|S* 
THY Te drrAoTrowKyY ameTenopeda, peyans Kal 
mavrTolas Tis mpoBAnuaroupytKijs THA obcay 
nee Kal 67) Kal THY MQYEVTLKHY THY TEpl TA 
EB ihefuddppara Kat dpxas evO0ds SiwpiodueBa Sup 
magav, Kal Achoirrapev, ws Sd€auev a ay, adTny THV 
on7nGeioay Gyuvv TUKIY xXeycvev, epeod mpoBAjua- 
TOS EpyacrTiKny, ovopia be dpavtikny AcxPcioav. 

NE. 30. "Eouxe yep oo. 
EE. “AM” ovK eort Tw Tédeov, & & mat, TobTo Ac- 
Aeypevov. 6 yap év apy} THs TOV (uatiwv épyacias 
281 amrduevos Ttovvavtiov thf Opav paiverat. 
NE. 32. Ids; 
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from clothing something akin to it a moment ago 
when we separated rugs from it by the distinction 
between spreading under and wrapping round. 

y. soc. I understand. 

str. And we removed the entire manufacture of 
cloth made from flax and broom-cords and all that we 
just now called vegetable fibres; and then, too, we 
separated off the process of felting and the kind of 
joining that employs piercing and sewing, most 
important of which is the shoemaker’s art. 

y. soc. Yes, to be sure. 

str. And we separated off the art of making 
coverings of leather in single pieces and all the arts 
of making shelters, which we find in house-building 
and carpentering in general and in other methods 
of protection against water, and all the arts which 
furnish protection against theft and acts of violence, 
the arts, that is to say, of making lids and constructing 
doors, which are regarded as parts of the joiner’s 
art; and we cut off the armourer’s art, which is a 
section of the great and various function of making 
defences; and at the very beginning we cut off the 
whole art of magic which is concerned with antidotes 
and spells, and we have left, as it would seem, just 
the art we were seeking, which furnishes protection 
from the weather, manufactures a defence of wool, 
and is called the art of weaving. 

y. soc. That seems to be the case. 

str. But, my boy, this is not yet completely 
stated; for the man who is engaged in the first 
part of the making of clothes appears to do some- 
thing the opposite of weaving. 

y. soc. How so? 
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HE. To pev rijs bdijs ovpmAoKy tis eori ov. 

NE. 30. Nav. 

zE. To 5é ye t&v ouveotwTwv Kal oupmreTAn- 
pévwv SiadutiKr. 

NE. 30. To zrotov 87); 

zE. To tis Tob Eaivovtos TEXVNS Epyov. n Thy 
avrucny Tolunoomev bhavTiKny Kal Tov EdvTnv ws 
ovTa vddvrnv Kadetiv; 

NE. 30. Ovdapds. 

EE. Kat Len THY ye ad oTHLoOVvos epyaorucny kal 
KpoKns el TLS dpavrTucny mpocayopever, Tapdoo€ov 

Bre kat petdos dvoua Héyer. 

NE. 30. Ils yap ov; 

BE. Ti b€; Kvadevtikiy ovpTacav Kal TIV aKe- 
oTiK}Y TdoTEepa pNndemiay emyreAevay pnd Twa 
Oeparretay eobAtos OGpev, 7 Kal TavTas mdoas ws 
tpavrikas A€Eouev; 

NE. 30. Ovdapnds. 

zE. “AMAd pny Tijs ye, Depametas dupooBqr7}- 
covow adrat SvpuTracae Kal THs yeveoews Tis TOV 
(uation TH Tis ddavtixys Suvdwet, [éyvoTov bev 
[€pos exeivy diSodcar, peydra 5€ Kat odiow 
avtais amrovewovoat. 

C NE. 30. Tdve ye. 

EE. IIpds Tolvuv Tavrais rt Tas TOV épyanetov 

Snproupyovs TEXVAS, bu ay dmoreAetrae TO THS opis 


epya, doKetv xen) 76 ye? ouvaitias elvat mpoomouy- 
cacba mavtos bdadopatos. 


NE. 30. ‘Op8orara. 

BE. Ilérepov oov muy o Tmept Ths bpavTiKhs 
Adyos, ob mpoerAdpeba, [€pous, ixkav@s éorae Sicwpe~ 

/ 
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str. The process of weaving is, I take it, a kind 
of joining together. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. But the first part 1 refer to is a separation of 
what is combined and matted together. - 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. The work of the carder’s art. Or shall we 
have the face to say that carding is weaving and 
the carder is a weaver? 

y. soc. No, certainly not. 

str. And surely if we say the art of making the 
warp or the woof is the art of weaving, we are 
employing an irrational and false designation. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Well then, shall we say that the whole arts 
of fulling and mending are no part of the care and 
treatment of clothes, or shall we declare that these 
also are entirely included in the art of weaving? 

y. soc. By no means. 

str. But surely all these will contest the claim of 
the art of weaving in the matter of the treatment and 
the production of clothes; they will grant that the 
part of weaving is the most important, but will claim 
that their own parts are of some importance, too. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Then we must believe that besides these the 
arts which produce the tools by means of which the 
works of weaving are accomplished will claim to be 
collaborators in every work of weaving. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Will our definition of the art of weaving (I 
mean the part of it we selected) be satisfactory if 
we say that of all the activities connected with 
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THY €peav éobijra, eis THY kahNorny Kal peylorny 

D macav TUGpev: 7 Aéyouwev bev av Tt dAn Bes, ov 
pay aadés ye ode TéAcov, mply av’ Kal Tadras 
avris macas TrepieAwpev ; 

NE. 20. "Op@ds. 

23. BE. Ovxoby per, Tatra mountéov 6 Aéyo- 
prev, wv” épeEfs Hpi 6 Adyos in; 

NE. 30. Ids 8° ov; 

ZE. IIp@rov peév toivuv dvo téxvas ovoas Tept 
mdyTa Ta Spwpeva OeacducBa. 

NE. 30. Tivas; 

BE. TH pev yevécews odcav Evvairiov, Thy S° 
avdTyy aitiav. 

NE. 30. ds; 

EE. “Ooat ev To mpayya av7To 7) Snpwovpyodar, 

E ais be Snpwoupyovcas ¢ opyava. mapacxevdlovow, 

Ov pt) Tapayevonevwv odK av mote épyacbein TO 

/ ¢ /, ~ ~ £ \ 

MpooTeTaypevov EKdoTH TOV Texvav, TavTas wev 

Evvaitious, Tas 5é ato TO mpdypa amepyalopevas 
aitias. 

NE. 30. "Eyeu yodv Adyov. 

BE. Mera TodTo xy TAS [ev Tepe TE drpaxrous 
Kal KepKidas kab omdca adda 4, opyava Tis mept TA 
dudiéowara yevecews Kowwvel, maoas Evvarrious 
elmeper, Tas dé adra Oepamevovoas Kat Snusoup- 
yovoas aitias ; 

NE. 30. "Op8drara. 

282 EE. Tav airedy 57) mAvyTuRTY pev Kal akeote- 
Kei Kal macav Tv mept TavTa Oepamevtuxny, moAAfjs 
ovons Ths KoounTiKhs, TobvTat0a adbtis pdptov 
elkdos pddvora meptauBaverv ovoudlovras av TH 
TEXVN TH KVapevTiKh. 
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woollen clothing it is the noblest and the greatest? 
Or would that, although it contains some truth, yet 
lack clearness and completeness until we separate 
from weaving all these other arts ? 

y. soc. You are right. 

str. Then shall our next move be to do this, that 
our discussion may proceed in due order? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. First, then, let us observe that there are two 
arts involved in all production. 

y. soc. What are they? 

str. The one is a contingent cause, the other 
is the actual cause. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Those arts which do not produce the actual 
thing in question, but which supply to the arts 
which do produce it the tools without which no art 
could ever perform its prescribed work, may be 
called contingent causes, and those which produce 
the actual thing are causes. 

y. soc. At any rate, that is reasonable. 

str. Next, then, shall we designate all the arts 
which produce spindles, shuttles, and the various 
other tools that partake in the production of clothing 
as contingent causes, and those which treat and 
manufacture the clothing itself as causes? 

Y. soc. Quite right. 

str. And among the causal arts we may properly 
include washing and mending and all the care of 
clothing in such ways; and, since the art of adorn- 
ment is a wide one, we may classify them as a part 
of it under the name of fulling. 
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NE, 32. Kadds. 

EE. Kai pay Savrewy ye Kal vnoTiKy? Kal mavTa. 
ad Ta. mept THY mroinow adryy Tis eo8ijr0s 7 Hs Aéyowev 
HEépn, pia tis eote TéeXVY TOV BO TaVTWY Aeyonevav 
% TaAacLoupytKy. 

B_ ne. 30. Ils ydp ov; 

EE. Tijs oy) TadacvoupyiKAs Svo TunpaTa eoTov, 
Kal TouUTOW éKdaTepov dua dvoiy mep¥KaTov TEXVALY 
uépn. 

NE. 30. II ds; 

EE. To pe favrucov Kal TO TiS KEpKLOTLKNS 
TU tov Kal doa TO gvyneipeva a am’ adArjAwv agiornot, 
mav tobro ws ev ppalew THs TE TaAdacvoupyias 
abris €or mov, Kat weydda Twé KaTa TaVTA HUD 
Horny Téxva,  ovyKpiTiKy Te Kal SvaKpLTLKy. 

NE. 30. Nat. 

BE. Tis toivuy dSiaxpitixs 4 Te EavTiKn Kal Ta 

C viv 87 pynbérvta dmavrd éotw: 7 yap ev epious TE 
kal OTHMOGL Svapurucy, KepKtou peev dAAov Tpomrov 
yeyvouevn, xepot dé erepov, Eoxey Goa aptiws 
ovopata €pp7On. 

NE. 30. Ilavu pev odv. 

ZE. Addis 57) maAw ovyKpituKis pdptov apa Kal 
Tahacvoupyias ev adrh yryvonevov AdBwpev> doa 
dé THs SvakpeTuxis % Hv, adToO. peOidpuev® Evprravta, 
dé ixo. Tépvovres TH Tadacvoupyiay SiaKpiTiK@ TE 
KQl OVYKPLTLK® TUNUWATL. 

NE. 30, Actnpyjobw. 

BE. To ovyxpitiuxdy tolvuv ad cou Kal Tada- 


1 fovrixh . » . vyoriky Stephanus: Eavrichy » « » YNOTLKID 
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y. soc. Good. 

str. And, again, carding and spinning and all the 
processes concerned with the actual fabrication of the 
clothing under consideration, form collectively one 
art familiar to every one—the art of wool-working. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. And wool-working comprises two divisions, 
and each of these is a part of two arts at once. 

y. soc. How is that? 

str. Carding,and one half of theuse of the weaver’s 
rod,1 and the other crafts which separate things that 
are joined—all this collectively is a part of the art 
of wool-working; and in all things we found two 
great arts, that of composition and that of division. 

¥.,80¢." Yes. 

str. Now carding and all the other processes just 
mentioned are parts of the art of division; for the 
art of division in wool and threads, exercised in one 
way with the rod and in another with the hands, has 
all the names just mentioned. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Then let us again take up something which 
is at once a part of the arts of composition and of 
wool-working. Let us put aside all that belongs to 
division, making two parts of wool-working, by apply- 
ing the principles of division and of composition, 

y. soc. Let us make that distinction. 

str. The part which belongs at once to com- 


1 The weaver’s rod (for the Greeks appear to have used a 
rod, not a comb) was used to drive the threads of the woof 
close together, and also to keep the threads of the warp and 
woof distinct (cf. Cratylus 388). All the processes here 
described, familiar as ts were to the ancients, have been 
done away with, or, at least, greatly modified, in Europe 
and America by the modern methods of industry 
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NE. 30. ’OpOdrara. 


1 4.¢, the pull (6\«%}) of the carder’s comb was less strong 
in the preparation of the threads of the woof than in that of 
the threads of the warp. 
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position and to wool-working, Socrates, you must 
allow us to divide again, if we are to get a satisfactory 
concept of the aforesaid art of weaving. 

y. soc. Then we must divide it. 

str. Yes, we must; and let us call one part of it 
the art of twisting threads, and the other the art of 
intertwining them. 

y. soc. I am not sure I understand. By the art 
of twisting I think you mean the making of the 
warp. 

str. Not that only, but also the making of the 
woof. We shall not find that the woof is made 
without twisting, shall we? 

y. soc. No, of course not. 

str. Well, just define warp and woof; perhaps 
the definition would serve you well at this junction. 

y. soc. How shall I do it? 

str. In this way: A piece of carded wool, which is 
lengthened out and is wide, is said to be a lap of 
wool, is it not? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And if any such lap of wool is twisted 
with a spindle and made into a hard thread, we call 
the thread warp, and the art which governs this 
process is the art of spinning the warp. 

y. soc. Right. 

str. And the threads, in turn, which are more 
loosely twisted and have in respect to the force used 
in the carding a softness adapted to the interweaving 
with the warp we will call the woof, and the art 
devoted to these we will call the art of preparing 
the woof. 

y. soc. Quite right. 
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1 (wpev] eldduev BT. 
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str. So now the part of the art of weaving which 
we chose for our discussion is clear to pretty much 
every understanding ; for when that part of the art of 
composition which is included in the art of weaving 
forms a web by the right intertwining of woof and 
warp, we call the entire web a woollen garment, and 
the art which directs this process we call weaving. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Very good. Then why in the world did we 
not say at once that weaving is the intertwining of 
woof and warp? Why did we beat about the bush 
and make a host of futile distinctions ? 

y. soc. For my part, I thought nothing that was 
said was futile, Stranger. 

str. And no wonder; but perhaps you might 
change your mind. Now to avoid any such malady, 
in case it should, as is not unlikely, attack you 
frequently hereafter, I will propose a principle of 
procedure which is applicable to all cases of this sort. 

y. soc. Do so. 

str. First, then, let us scrutinize the general 
nature of excess and deficiency, for the sake of 
obtaining a rational basis for any praise or blame we 
may bestow upon excessive length or brevity in 
discussions of this kind. 

y. soc. Yes, that is a good thing to do. 

str. Then the proper subjects for our considera- 
tion would, I fancy, be these. 

y. soc. What? 

str. Length and shortness and excess and 
deficiency in general; for all of them may be 
regarded as the subjects of the art of measurement. 

y. soc. Yes, 

2 Srrepox fis] vmepBorfs BIW (b7epox js in marg. W). : 
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str. Let us, then, divide that art into two parts; 
that is essential for our present purpose. 

y. soc. Please tell how to make the division. 

str. In this way: one part is concerned with 
relative greatness or smallness, the other with the 
something without which production would not be 
possible. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Do you not think that, by the nature of the 
case, we must say that the greater is greater than 
the less and than nothing else, and that the less is 
less than the greater and than nothing else? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. But must we not also assert the real existence 
of excess beyond the standard of the mean, and of 
inferiority to the mean, whether in words or deeds, 
and is not the chief difference between good men 
and bad found in such excess or deficiency ? 

y. soc. That is clear. 

str. Then we must assume that there are these 
two kinds of great and small, and these two ways of 
distinguishing between them; we must not, as we 
did a little while ago, say that they are relative to 
one another only, but rather, as we have just said, 
that one kind is relative in that way, and the other 
is relative to the standard of the mean. Should we 
care to learn the reason for this? 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. If we assert that the greater has no relation 
to anything except the less, it will never have any 
relation to the standard of the mean, will it? 

y. soc. No. 

str. Will not this doctrine destroy the arts and 
their works one and all, and do away also with 
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statesmanship, which we are now trying to define, 
and with weaving, which we did define? For all 
these are doubtless careful about excess and 
deficiency in relation to the standard of the mean; 
they regard them not as non-existent, but as real 
difficulties in actual practice, and it is in this way, 
when they preserve the standard of the mean, that 
all their works are good and beautiful. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And if we do away with the art of statesman- 
ship, our subsequent search for the kingly art will be 
hopeless, will it not? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Then just as in the case of the sophist} 
we forced the conclusion that not-being exists, since 
that was the point at which we had lost our hold of 
the argument, so now we must force this second 
conclusion, that the greater and the less are to be 
measured in relation, not only to one another, but 
also to the establishment of the standard of the mean, 
must we not? For if this is not admitted, neither 
the statesman nor any other man who has knowledge 
of practical affairs can be said without any doubt to 
exist. 

y. soc. Then we must by all means do now the 
same that we did then. 

str. This, Socrates, is a still greater task than 
that was; and yet we remember how long that took 
us; but it is perfectly fair to make about them some 
such assumption as this. 

y. soc. As what? 

str. That sometime we shall need this principle 
of the mean for the demonstration of absolute 
precise truth. But our belief that the demonstration 
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is for our present purpose good and sufficient is, in 
my opinion, magnificently supported by this argu- 
ment—that we must believe that all the arts alike 
exist and that the greater and the less are measured 
in relation not only to one another but also to the 
establishment of the standard of the mean. For if 
this exists, they exist also, and if they exist, it exists 
also, but neither can ever exist if the other does not. 

y. soc. Thatis quite right. But what comes next? 

str. We should evidently divide the science of 
measurement into two parts in accordance with what 
has been said. One part comprises all the arts which 
_measure number, length, depth, breadth, and thick- 
ness in relation to their opposites; the other 
comprises those which measure them in relation to 
the moderate, the fitting, the opportune, the needful, 
and all the other standards that are situated in the 
mean between the extremes. 

y. soc. Both of your divisions are extensive, and 
there is a great difference between them. 

str. Yes, for what many clever persons occasion- 
ally say, Socrates, fancying that it is a wise remark, 
namely, that the science of measurement has to do 
with everything, is’ precisely the same as what we 
have just said. For in a certain way all things which 
are in the province of art do partake of measurement ; 
but because people are not in the habit of considering 
things by dividing them into classes, they hastily put 
these widely different relations! into the same 
category, thinking they are alike; and again they do 
the opposite of this when they fail to divide other 
things into parts. What they ought to do is this: 


1 j.¢. relations to each other and relations to the standard 
of the mean. 
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when a person at first sees only the unity or common 
quality of many things, he must not give up until he 
sees all the differences in them, so far as they exist in 
classes ; and conversely, when all sorts of dissimilar- 
ities are seen in a large number of objects he must 
find it impossible to be discouraged or to stop until 
he has gathered into one circle of similarity all the 
things which are related to each other and has in- 
cluded them in some sort of class on the basis of 
their essential nature. No more need be said, then, 
about this or about deficiency and excess; let us 
only bear carefully in mind that two kinds of measure- 
ment which apply to them have been found, and 
let us remember what those kinds are. 

y. soc. We will remember. 

str. Now that we have finished this discussion, 
let us take up another which concerns the actual 
objects of our inquiry and the conduct of such 
discussions in general. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. Suppose we were asked the following question 
about a group of pupils learning their letters: “When 
a pupil is asked of what letters some word or other 
is composed, is the question asked for the sake of 
the one particular word before him or rather to make 
him more learned about all words in the lesson?” 

y. soc. Clearly to make him more learned about 
them all. 

str. And how about our own investigation of the 
statesman? Has it been undertaken for the sake of 
this particular subject or rather to make us better 
thinkers about all subjects? 

y. soc. Clearly this also is done with a view to 
them all. 
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str. Of course no man of sense would wish to 
pursue the discussion of weaving for its own sake; 
but most people, it seems to me, fail to notice that 
some things have sensible resemblances which are 
easily perceived ; and it is not at all difficult to show 
them when anyone wishes, in response to a request 
for an explanation of some one of them, to exhibit 
them easily without trouble and really without 
explanation. But, on the other hand, the greatest 
and noblest conceptions have no image wrought 
plainly for human vision, which he who wishes to 
satisfy the mind of the inquirer can apply to some 
one of his senses and by mere exhibition satisfy 
the mind. We must therefore endeavour by practice 
to acquire the power of giving and understanding a 
rational definition of each one of them; for immaterial 
things, which are the noblest and greatest, can be 
exhibited by reason only, and it is for their sake 
that all we are saying is said. But it is always 
easier to practise in small matters than in greater 
ones. 

y. soc. Excellent. 

str. Let us, then, remember the reason for all 
that we have said about these matters. 

y. soc. What is the reason ? 

str. The reason is chiefly just that irritating 
impatience which we exhibited in relation to the long 
talk about weaving and the revolution of the universe 
and the sophist’s long talk about the existence of 
not-being.1 We felt that they were too long, and 
we reproached ourselves for all of them, fearing that 
our talk was not only long, but irrelevant. Consider, 
therefore, that the reason for what has just been said 


1 See 283 8, 277, Sophist 261. 
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is my wish to avoid any such impatience in the 
future. 

y. soc. Very well. Please go on with what you 
have to say. 

str. What I have to say, then, is that you and I, 
remembering what has just been said, must. praise 
or blame the brevity or length of our several dis- 
cussions, not by comparing their various lengths with 
one another, but with reference to that part of the 
science of measurement which we said before must 
be borne in mind; I mean the standard of fitness. 

Y. soc. Quite right. 

str. But we must not always judge of length by 
fitness, either. For we shall not in the least want 
a length that is fitted to give pleasure, except, 
perhaps, as a secondary consideration; and again 
reason counsels us to accept fitness for the easiest 
and quickest completion of the inquiry in which we 
are engaged, not as the first, but as the second thing 
to be desired. By far our first and most important 
object should be to exalt the method itself of ability 
to divide by classes, and therefore, if a discourse, even 
though it be very long, makes the hearer better able 
to discover the truth, we should accept it eagerly and 
should not be offended by its length, or if it is short, 
we should judge it in the same way. And, moreover, 
anyone who finds fault with the length of discourses 
in our discussions, or objects to roundabout methods, 
must not merely find fault with the speeches for 
their length and then pass them quickly and hastily 
by, but he must also show that there is ground for the 
belief that if they had been briefer they would have 
made their hearers better dialecticians and quicker 
to discover through reason the truth of realities. 
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About other people and the praise or blame they direct 
_ towards other qualities in discourse, we need not 
be concerned; we need not even appear to hear 
them. But enough of this, if you feel about it as I do; 
so let us go back to the statesman and apply to him 
the example of weaving that we spoke of a while ago. 

y. soc. Very well; let us do so. 

str. The art of the king, then, has been separated 
from most of the kindred arts, or rather from all the 
arts that have to do with herds. There remain, 
however, the arts that have to do with the state itself. 
These are both causes and contingent causes, and 
our first duty is to separate them from one another. 

Y. soc. Quite right. 

str. It is not easy to divide them into halves, you 
know. But I think the reason will nevertheless be 
clear as we go on. 

y. soc. Then we had better divide in another way. 

str. Let us divide them, then, like an animal 
that is sacrificed, by joints, since we cannot bisect 
them; for we must always divide into a number of 
parts as near two as possible 

y. soc. How shall we do it in the present instance ?P 

str. Just as in the previous case, you know, we 
classed all the arts which furnished tools for weaving 
as contingent causes. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. So now we must do the same thing, but it 
is even more imperative. For all the arts which 
furnish any implement, great or small, for the state, 
must be classed as contingent causes; for without 
them neither state nor statesmanship could ever exist, 
and yet I do not suppose we shall reckon any of them 
as the work of the kingly art. 
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y. soc. No. 

str. We shall certainly be undertaking a hard task 
in separating this class from the rest ; for it might be 
said that everything that exists is the instrument of 
something or other, and the statement seems plausible. 
But there are possessions of another kind in the 
state, about which I wish to say something. 

y. soc. What do you wish to say? 

str. That they do not possess this instrumental 
function. For they are not, like tools or instruments, 
made for the purpose of being causes of production, 
_ but exist for the preservation of that which has been 
produced. 

y. soc. What is this class of possessions ? 

str. That very various class which is made with 
dry and wet materials and such as are wrought by 
fire and without fire; it is called collectively the 
class of receptacles; it is a very large class and has, 
so far as I can see, nothing at all to do with the art 
we are studying. 

y. sec. No, of course not. 

str. And there is a third very large class of 
possessions to be noticed, differing from these; it is 
found on land and on water, it wanders about and 
is stationary, it is honourable and without honour, 
but it has one name, because the whole class is 
always a seat for some one and exists to be sat upon. 

y. soc, What is it? 

str. We call it a vehicle, and it certainly is not 
at all the work of statesmanship, but much rather 
that of the arts of carpentry, pottery and bronze- 
working. 

y. soc. I understand. 

str. And is there a fourth class? Shall we say 
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that there is one, differing from those three, one to 
which most of the things we have mentioned belong 
—all clothing, most arms, all circuit walls of earth 
or of stone, and countless other things? And since 
they are all made for defence, they may most rightly 
be called by the collective name of defence, and this 
may much more properly be considered for the most 
part the work of the art of building or of weaving 
than of statesmanship. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And should we care to make a fifth class, of 
ornamentation and painting and all the imitations 
created by the use of painting and music solely for 
our pleasure and properly included under one name? 

y. soc. What is its name? 

str. It is called by some such name as plaything. 

y. soc. To be sure. 

str. So this one name will properly be applied to 
all the members of this class; for none of them is 
practised for any serious purpose, but all of them 
merely for play. 

y. soc. I understand that pretty well, too. 

str. And shall we not make a sixth class of that 
which furnishes to all these the materials of which 
and in which all the arts we have mentioned fashion 
their works, a very various class, the offspring of 
many other arts? 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Gold and silver and all the products of the 
mines and all the materials which tree-felling and 
wood-cutting in general cut and provide for carpentry 
and basket-weaving; and then, too, the art of 
stripping the bark from plants and the leather- 
worker’s art which takes off the skins of animals, and 
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all the other arts which have to do with such matters, 
and those that make corks and paper and cords and 
enable us to manufacture composite classes of things 
from kinds that are not composite. We._call all this, 
as one class, the primary and simple possession of man, 
and it is in no way the work of the kingly science. 

y. soc. Good. 

str. And property in food and all the things 
which, mingling parts of themselves with parts of 
the body, have any function of keeping it in health, 
we may say is the seventh class, and we will call it 
collectively our nourishment, unless we have some 
better name to give it. All this we can assign to 
the arts of husbandry, hunting, gymnastics, medicine, 
and cooking more properly than to that of states- 
manship. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Now I think I have in these seven classes 
mentioned nearly all kinds of property except tame 
animals. See: there was the primary possession, 
which ought in justice to have been placed first, and 
after this the instrument, receptacle, vehicle, defence, 
plaything, nourishment. Whatever we have omitted, 
if some unimportant thing has been overlooked, can 
find its place in one of those classes; for instance, 
the group of coins, seals, and stamps, for there is not 
among these any kinship such as to form a large 
class, but some of them can be made to fit into the 
class of ornaments, others into that of instruments, 
though the classification is somewhat forced. All 
property in tame animals, except slaves, is included 
in the art of herding, which has already been divided 
into parts. 

y. soc. Yes; quite true. 
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str. There remains the class of slaves and servants 
in general, and here I prophesy that we shall find 
those who set up claims against the king for the very 
fabric of his art, just as the spinners and carders 
and the rest of whom we spoke advanced claims 
against the weavers a while ago. All the others, 
whom we called contingent causes, have been 
removed along with the works we just mentioned 
and have been separated from the activity of the 
king and the statesman. : 

y. soc. That seems to be the case, at least. 

str. Come then, let us step up and look from 
close at hand at those who are left, that so we may 
know them more surely. 

y. soc. Yes, that is what we should do. 

str. We shall find, then, that the greatest servants, 
when seen from near at hand, are in conduct and 
condition the opposite of that which we suspected. 

y. soc. Who are they? 

str. The bought servants, acquired by purchase, 
whom we can without question call slaves. They 
make no claim to any share in the kingly art. 

y. soc. Certainly not. 

str. How about those free men who put them- 
selves voluntarily in the position of servants of those 
whom we mentioned before? I mean the men who 
carry about and distribute among one another the 
productions of husbandry and the other arts, whether 
in the domestic market-places or by travelling from 
city to city by land or sea, exchanging money for 
wares or money for money, the men whom we call 
brokers, merchants, shipmasters, and peddlers; do 
they lay any claim to statesmanship? 

y. soc. Possibly to commercial statesmanship. 
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str. But certainly we shall never find labourers, 
whom we see only too glad to serve anybody for hire, 
claiming a share in the kingly art. 

y. soc. Certainly not. . 

str. But there are people who perform services 
of another kind. How about them? 

y. soc. What services and what men do you mean? 

str. The class of heralds and those who become 
by long practice skilled as clerks and other clever 
men who perform various services in connexion with 
public offices. What shall we call them? 

y. soc. What you called the others, servants; 
they are not themselves rulers in the states. 

str. But surely it was no dream that made me 
say we should find somewhere in this region those 
who more than others lay claim to the art of states- 
manship; and yet it would be utterly absurd to 
look for them in any servile position. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. But let us draw a little closer still to those 
whom we have not yet examined. There are men 
who have to do with divination and possess a portion 
of a certain menial science; for they are supposed 
to be interpreters of the gods to men. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And then, too, the priests, according to law 
and custom, know how to give the gods, by means of 
sacrifices, the gifts that please them from us and by 
prayers to ask for us the gain of good things from 
them ; now these are both part of a servant’s art. 

y. soc. At least they seem to be so. 

str. At last, then, I think we are, as it were, 
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on the track of our quarry. For the bearing of 
the priests and prophets is indeed full of pride, 
and they win high esteem because of the magnitude 
of their undertakings. In Egypt, for example, no 
king can rule without being a priest, and if he 
happens to have forced his way to the throne from 
some other class, he must enroll himself in the class 
of priests afterwards; and among the Greeks, too, 
you would find that in many states the performance 
of the greatest public sacrifices is a duty imposed 
upon the highest officials. Yes, among you Athenians 
this is very plain, for they say the holiest and most 
national of the ancient sacrifices are performed by 
the man whom the lot has chosen to be the 
King.! 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. We must, then, examine these elected kings 
and priests and their assistants, and also another very 
large crowd of people which has just come in sight 
now that the others are out of the way. 

y. soc. Who are these people? 

str. A very queer lot. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. They are of very mixed race, at least they 
seem so now, when I can just see them. For many 
of them are like lions and centaurs and other fierce 
creatures, and very many are like satyrs and the 
weak and cunning beasts; and they make quick 
exchanges of forms and qualities with one another. 
Ah, but now, Socrates, I think I have just made out 
who they are. 

y. soc. Tell me; for you seem to have caught 
sight of something strange. 


1 The second in order of the nine annual archons. 
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str. Yes, for ignorance makes things seem strange 
to everybody. That was what happened to me just 
now ; when I suddenly caught sight of them I did 
not recognize the troop of those who busy themselves 
with the affairs of the state. 

y. soc. What troop? 

str. That which of all the sophists is the greatest 
charlatan and most practised in charlatanry. This, 
although it is a hard thing to do, must be separated 
from the band of really statesmanlike and kingly 
men, if we are to get a clear view of the object of 
our search. 

y. soc. But we certainly cannot give that up. 

str. No, of course not. I agree to that. And 
now please answer a question. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. We agree that monarchy is one of the forms 
of government, do we not? 

¥. soc.. Yes. 

str. And after monarchy one might, I should say, 
mention the rule of the few. 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. And a third form of government is the rule 
of the multitude, called democracy, is it not? 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Do not these three become after a fashion 
five, producing out of themselves two additional 
names? 

y. soc. What names? 

str. People nowadays are likely to take into 
consideration enforced subjection and voluntary 
obedience, poverty and wealth, law and lawlessness 
as they occur in governments, and so they divide 
two of the forms we mentioned, giving to the two 
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aspects of monarchy the two names tyranny and 
royalty. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And the state that is ruled by the few is 
called, as the case may be, aristocracy or oligarchy. 

y. soc. To be sure. 

str. In the case of democracy, however, whether 
the multitude rule those who have property by 
violence or with their willing consent, and whether 
the laws are carefully observed or not, no one ever 
habitually changes the name. 

y. soc. True. 

str. Now then, do we believe that any of these 
forms of government which are defined by the dis- 
tinctions between the one, the few, and the many, 
or wealth and poverty, or violence and willingness, or 
written constitution and absence of laws, is a 
right one? 

y. soc. I don’t see why not. 

str. Look a bit more closely along the line I am 
going to point out. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. Shall we abide by what we said in the 
beginning, or dissent from it? 

y. soc. To what do you refer? 

str. We said, I believe, that royal power was one 
of the sciences. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And not only a science, but we selected it 
from the rest as a science of judgement and command. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And from the science of command we dis- 
tinguished one part which rules inanimate works, and 
one which rules living beings; and so we have gone 
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on dividing in this manner to the present moment, 
never forgetting that it is a science, but as yet unable 
to state with sufficient accuracy what science it is. 
y. soc. You are right. 
str. Then is this our understanding, that the 
distinction between forms of government ought not 
to be found in the words few or many, or voluntary 
or unwilling, or wealth or poverty, but some science 
must be the distinguishing feature, if we are to be 
consistent with our previous statement? 
y. soc. Yes, indeed; it cannot be otherwise. 
str. Necessarily, then, our present duty is to 
inquire in which, if any, of these forms of govern- 
ment is engendered the science of ruling men, which 
is about the greatest of sciences and the most difficult 
to acquire. We must discover that in order to see 
what men are to be distinguished from the wise 
king—men, I mean, who pretend to be, and make 
many believe that they are, statesmen, but are 
really not such at all. 
y. soc. Yes, we must do this; that is implied in 
what was said before. 
str. Does it seem at all possible that a multitude 
in a state could acquire this science? 
y. soc. By no means. 
str. But in a state of one thousand men could 
perhaps a hundred or as many as fifty acquire it 
adequately ? 
y. soc. No, in that case this would be the easiest 
of all the arts; for we know that a city of a thousand 
men could never produce that number of finished 
draught-players in comparison with those in other 
Greek cities, still less so many kings. For the man 
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who possesses the kingly science, whether he rule or 
not, must be called kingly, as our previous argument 
showed. 

str. You did well to remind me. And in agree- 
ment with this, we must, I suppose, look for the 
right kind of rule in one or two or very few men, 
whenever such right rule occurs. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And these men, whether they rule over 
willing or unwilling subjects, with or without written 
laws, and whether they are rich or poor, must, 
according to our present opinion, be supposed to 
exercise their rule in accordance with some art or 
science. And physicians offer a particularly good 
example of this point of view. Whether they cure 
us against our will or with our will, by cutting us or 
burning us or causing us pain in any other way, and 
whether they do it by written rules or without them, 
and whether they are rich or poor, we call them 
physicians just the same, so long as they exercise 
authority by art or science, purging us or reducing 
us in some other way, or even adding to our weight, 
provided only that they who treat their patients 
treat them for the benefit of their health and 
preserve them by making them better than they 
were. In this way and no other, in my opinion, shall 
we determine this to be the only right definition 
of the rule of the physician or of any other rule 
whatsoever. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. It is, then, a necessary consequence that 
among forms of government that one is _pre- 
eminently right and is the only real government, in 
which the rulers are found to be truly possessed 
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of science, not merely to seem to possess it, whether 
they rule by law or without law, whether their 
subjects are willing or unwilling, and whether they 
themselves are rich or poor—none of these things 
can be at all taken into account on any right method. 

y. soc. Excellent. 

str. And whether they purge the state for its 
good by killing or banishing some of the citizens, 
or make it smaller by sending out colonies some- 
where, as bees swarm from the hive, or bring in 
citizens from elsewhere to make it larger, so long as 
they act in accordance with science and justice and 
preserve and benefit it by making it better than it was, 
so far as is possible, that must at that time and by 
such characteristics be declared to be the only right 
form of government. All other forms must be con- 
sidered not as legitimate or really existent, but as 
imitating this; those states which are said to be well 
governed imitate it better, and the others worse. 

y. soc. Everything else that you have said seems 
reasonable; but that government should be carried 
on without laws is.a hard saying. 

str. You got ahead of me a little with your 
question, Socrates; for I was just going to ask 
whether you accepted all I have said, or were dis- 
pleased with anything. But now it is clear that we 
shall have to discuss the question of the propriety 
of government without laws. 

y. soc. Of course we shall. 

str. In a sense, however, it is clear that law- 
making belongs to the science of kingship; but the 
best thing is not that the laws be in power, but that 
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the man who is wise and of kingly nature be ruler. 
Do you see why? 

y. soc. Why is it? 

str. Because law could never, by determining 
exactly what is noblest and most just for one and 
all, enjoin upon them that which is best; for the 
differences of men and of actions and the fact that 
nothing, I may say, in human life is ever at rest, 
forbid any science whatsoever to promulgate any 
simple rule for everything and for all time. We 
agree to that, I suppose ? 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. But we see that law aims at pretty nearly 
this very thing, like a stubborn and ignorant man 
who allows no one to do anything contrary to his 
command, or even to ask a question, not even if 
something new occurs to some one, which is better 
than the rule he has himself ordained. 

y. soc. True; the law treats each and all of us 
exactly as you describe. 

str. So that which is persistently simple is in- 
applicable to things which are never simple? 

y. soc. I suppose so. 

str. Why in the world, then, is it necessary to 
make laws, since law is not the most perfect right? 
We must ask the reason for this. 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. Well, there are here at Athens, as in other 
cities, classes for practice in athletics to prepare for 
contests in running or the like, are there not? 

y. soc. Yes, a great many of them. 
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str. Now let us recall to mind the orders given 
by the professional trainers when they are in charge 
of such classes. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. They think they cannot go inte details in 
individual cases and order what is best for each 
person’s physique; they think they must employ 
a rougher method and give a general rule which 
will be good for the physique of the majority. 

y. soc. Good. 

str. And therefore they nowadays assign equal 
exercise to whole classes; they make them begin at 
the same time and stop at the same time, whether 
they run or wrestle or practise any other kind of 
bodily exercise. 

y. soc. That is true. 

str. And so we must believe that the law-maker 
who is to watch over the herds and maintain justice 
and the obligation of contracts, will never be able 
by making laws for all collectively, to provide exactly 
that which is proper for each individual. 

y. soc. Probably not, at any rate. 

str. But he will, I fancy, legislate for the majority 
and in a general way only roughly for individuals, 
whether he issues written laws or his enactments 
follow the unwritten traditional customs. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Yes, quite right. For how could anyone, 
Socrates, sit beside each person all his life and tell 
him exactly what is proper for him to do? Certainly 
anyone who really possessed the kingly science, if 
he were able to do this, would hardly, I imagine, 
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Tax9évTa Tovs yupvalopevous 7) Tods KduvovTas, 
trouvipata ypadew av eOédew adrtots, 7 THs; 

NE. 30. Ovrws. 

BE. Ti 0° ei! mapa dd€av éXdttw ypdvov amrodn- 
pnoas €ABourdaAw; ap’ od dv Tap’ éxeiva Ta ypdp- 
pata TtoAujoceev adda drob€obar, EvpBawdvTwv 

D dAdwy Bedtidvwv tots Kdpvovor dia TvEevpaTa 7 
Tt Kat dAAo Tapa THY €Amida THY ex Atos éTépws 
Tws Tv ciwhdtwvr yevoueva, Kaptepaov 5° av yyotTo 
deity put) €xBaivew Ta apyatd more vowolernVevta 
pare avTov TpooTatrovra aAAa ATE TOV KAavOvTa 
eTEpa, ToALavTO. mapa Ta ypapevra Spay, ws rabra 
évTa latpuKa al dysewa, TO dé € ETEpws yuyvopeva 
voowdy TE Kat odK evTexva’ iY mav TO TowoDrov ev 
ye ETLOTHED EvpBatvov Kal an bet TEXVY mept 

E azavra TavTaTrage yédws av 6 péytaTos ylyvouro 
TOV ToLOvVTwY vowobeTHUATwWY ; 

NE. x0. Ilavrdmace pev obdv. 

BE. T@ dé 7a dixara 8) Kal ddiKa Kal Kadd Kat 
aloxypa Kat dyala Kal Kaka yparbavre Kal dypada 
vowoberHoavte Tats THv avOpwmmuwv ayéAats, Omdoa4 

1 el] dal ei T: 54 B. 
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ever put obstacles in his own way by writing what 
we call laws. 

y. soc. No, at least not according to what has 
just been said. 

str. Or rather, my friend, not according to what 
is going to be said. 

y. soc. What is that? 

str. Something of this sort: Let us suppose that 
a physician or a gymnastic trainer is going away 
and expects to be a long time absent from his 
patients or pupils; if he thinks they will not 
remember his instructions, he would want to write 
them down, would he not? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. What if he should come back again after a 
briefer absence than he expected? Would he not 
venture to substitute other rules for those written 
instructions if others happened to be better for his 
patients, because the winds or something else had, 
by act of God, changed unexpectedly from their usual 
course? Would he persist in the opinion that no 
one must transgress the old laws, neither he himself 
by enacting new ones nor his patient by venturing 
to do anything contrary to the written rules, under 
the conviction that these laws were medicinal and 
healthful and anything else was unhealthful and 
unscientific? If anything of that sort occurred in 
the realm of science and true art, would not any 
such regulations on any subject assuredly arouse the 
greatest ridicule? 

y. soc. Most assuredly. 

str. But he who has made written or unwritten 
laws about the just and unjust, the honourable and 
disgraceful, the good and the bad for the herds 
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yuvaika, TL TovvomA THs Bias €oTar Ta’Tns; ap’ ov 
mav padAdov 7) TO Tapa THY Téxvnv Aeyopevov audp- 

Crna Td vooddes; Kal wavta dpOds eimety gore 
mpotepov TH Bracbevre mept TO Tovwodrov, mA drt 
voowdy Kal atexva TétovOev bd TOV Bracapevwn 
> a 
latpa@v ; 

NE. x0. *AAnPéorata Aédyers. 

EE. Tt de qytv 57) To mapa Thy TodutuKhy Téxvnv 
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of men that are tended in their several cities in 
accordance with the laws of the law-makers, is not 
to be permitted to give other laws contrary to those, 
if the scientific law-maker, or another like him, 
should come! Would not such a prohibition appear 
in truth as ridiculous as the other? 

y. soc. It certainly would. 

str. Do you know what people in general say 
about such a case? 

y. soc. I don’t recall it just now off-hand. 

str. Yes, it is very plausible; for they say that if 
anyone has anything better than the old laws to 
offer, he must first persuade the state, and then he 
may make his laws, but not otherwise. 

y. soc. And is that not right ? 

str. Perhaps. But suppose a man does not use 
persuasion, but makes an improvement by force. 
What is this force to be called? Answer me—or, 
no, not yet ; first answer in reference to what we were 
talking of before. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Suppose a physician who has right knowledge 
of his profession does not persuade, but forces, his 
patient, whether man, woman, or child, to do the 
better thing, though it be contrary to the written 
precepts, what will such violence be called? The last 
name in the world to call it would be “ unscientific 
and baneful error,’ as the phrase is, would it not? 
And the patient so forced might rightly say anything 
else rather than that he had been treated in a 
baneful or unscientific way by the physicians who 
used force upon him. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. But what can we call the unscientific error 
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dudpTna Aeyomevdv €oTw; Gp ov TO alaxpov Kat 
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q Kare yedupara i) Tapa yetupara, dpa Evupopa,” 
tobrov Set Kal wept Tatra Tov dpov etvat TOV ye adn - 
Owatarov dpOis mérews Storxjocews, dv 6 odds Kat 
ayabds avip Siocxjoe: TO TOV apyouevwv; WoTrep 6 
KuBepv7iTns TO THS vews Kal vavT@v ael Evdépov 
trapadvAdttwy, o8 ypaupwata Tels GAA THY TEX- 
Vyv vopLov TrapEexopevos, owLEeL TODS GUVVAUTAS, OUTW 
Kal KaTd TOV avTOV TpdTOV TODTOV Tapa THY OUTWS 
dpxew Suvayevey opty yiyvour av mohireia, THY 
Tijs réXVI|S popny TOV VOLWY TApEKoWEevwv KpeltT@ ; ; 
Kal mdvra mowodor Tots Eudpoow dpxyovow ovK eorw 
duucprnp.c., EXpuTTEp av ev péya puddrrwon, TO 


B wera vob Kal Téxvns SiKatdTatov del Svavepovres 


Tots év TH mone odlew TE avrovs oto GE dou 


a 
KaL auelvous ék xe—povev amoredety Kata TO 
dSuvarov; 


1 Spg Evudopa Cornarius: dp¢ wh Eippopa A E¥udopa Mss, 
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in the field of statesmanship? Is it not baseness 
and evil and injustice ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Now if people are forced, contrary to the 
written laws and inherited traditions, to do what is 
juster and nobler and better than what they did 
before, tell me, will not anyone who blames such 
use of force, unless he is to be most utterly ridiculous, 
always say anything or everything rather than that 
those who have been so forced have suffered base 
and unjust and evil treatment at the hands of those 
who forced them ? 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. But would the violence be just if he who 
uses it is rich, and unjust if he is poor? Or if a 
man, whether rich or poor, by persuasion or by other 
means, in accordance with written laws or contrary 
to them, does what is for the good of the people, 
must not this be the truest criterion of right govern- 
ment, in accordance with which the wise and good 
man will govern the affairs of his subjects? Just 
as the captain of a ship keeps watch for what is at 
any moment for the good of the vessel and the sailors, 
not by writing rules, but by making his science his 
law, and thus preserves his fellow voyagers, so may 
not a right government be established in the same 
way by men who could rule by this principle, making 
science more powerful than the laws? And whatever 
the wise rulers do, they can commit no error, so long 
as they maintain one great principle and by always 
dispensing absolute justice to them with wisdom and 
science are able to preserve the citizens and make 
them better than they were, so far as that is possible. 
Is not this true? 
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y. soc. There is no denying the truth of what you 
have just said. 

str. And those other statements cannot be denied, 
either. 

y. soc. What statements? 

str. That no great number of men, whoever they 
may be, could ever acquire political science and be 
able to administer a state with wisdom, but our one 
right form of government must be sought in some 
small number or one person, and all other forms are 
merely, as we said before, more or less successful 
imitations of that. 

y. soc. What do you mean by that? I did not 
understand about the imitations a little while ago, 
either. 

str. And yet it is quite a serious matter if after 
stirring up this question we drop it and do not go on 
and show the error which is committed in relation 
to it nowadays. 

y. soc. What is the error? 

str. I will tell you what we must investigate; it 
is not at all familiar or easy to see, but let us try to 
grasp it nevertheless. Tell me this: Assuming that 
the form of government we have described is the 
only right form, don’t you see that the other forms 
must employ its written laws if they are to be pre- 
served by doing that which is approved of nowadays, 
although it is not perfectly right ? 

y. soc. What is not perfectly right? 

str. That no citizen shall dare to do anything 
contrary to the laws, and that he who does shall be 
punished by death and the most extreme penalties. 
And this is perfectly right and good as a second 
choice, as soon as you depart from the first form of 
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ovow eis tiv Oddatrav, Kal érepa Karcoupyobow. 
et 01) Tadra dtavonbevres BovAcvoaipeba epi adtav 


1 xaradelrovres codd. Paris. BCH: xatradurdyvres BT. 


1 Cf. Homer, Iliad, xii. 514 inrpds yap dvhp woddGv dvrdécos 
&\\wv. The image of the physician was used above, 293. 
The image of the captain (for the Greek xuSepyjirns had an 
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which we were just speaking. Now let us tell in 
some detail how this which we called the second 
choice comes about. Shall we do so? 

y. soc. By all means. ; 

str. Let us return once more to the images 
which we always have to use in portraying kingly 
rulers. 

y. soc. What images? 

str. The noble captain of a ship and the “ physician 
who is worth as much as many others.!”’ Let us 
make a simile of them and use it toe help us to 
discover something. 

y. soc. What is your simile? 

str. Something of this sort: Imagine that we all 
thought in regard to captains and physicians: “We 
are most abominably treated by them. For whomso- 
ever of us either of them wishes to save, he saves, 
one of them just like the other, and whomsoever 
he wishes to maltreat, he maltreats. They cut us 
up and burn us and order us to bring them payments 
of money, as if they were exacting tribute, of which 
they spend little or nothing for their patients; they 
themselves and their servants use the rest. And 
finally they are bribed by the patient’s relatives or 
enemies and actually bring about his death. And 
as for the captains, they commit countless other 
misdeeds; they make plots and leave us deserted 
ashore when they put out to sea, they bring on 
mishaps at sea and so cast us into the water, and are 
guilty of other wrong-doings.” 

Now suppose, with these thoughts in mind, we 


importance commensurate with that of the captain, rather 
than of the pilot, in modern times) has just been used. See 
also Republic, vi. 488.4; Laws xii. 963 B. 
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deliberated about them and decided that we would 
no longer allow either of these arts to rule without 
control over slaves or free men, but that we would 
call an assembly either of all the people or of the 
rich only, and that anyone, whether he were engaged 
in some other form of skilled labour or were without 
any special qualifications, should be free to offer an 
opinion about navigation and diseases, how drugs 
and surgical or medical instruments should be applied 
to the patients, and how ships and nautical instru- 
ments should be used for navigation and in meeting 
dangers, not only those of winds and sea that affect 
the voyage itself, but also those met in encounters 
with pirates, and if battles have to be fought between 
ships of war; and that whatever the majority 
decided about these matters, whether any physicians 
or ship captains or merely unskilled persons took 
part in the deliberations, should be inscribed upon 
tablets and slabs or in some instances should be 
adopted as unwritten ancestral customs, and that 
henceforth forever navigation and the care of the 
sick should be conducted in accordance with these 
provisions. 

y. soc. That is a most absurd state of things that 
you have described. 

str. And suppose that rulers of the people are set 
up annually, whether from the rich or from the whole 
people, on the principle that whoever is chosen by 
lot should rule, and that these rulers exercise their 
authority in commanding the ships or treating the 
sick in accordance with the written rules. 

y. soc. That is still harder to imagine. 

str. Now consider what comes next. When the 
year of office has passed for each set of rulers, there 
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C mei9ovta emitibeoBar KvPepyntixh Kai latpiKh p47) 
Kata vopous, add’ adroxpdtopas apyelv TOV mAoiwv 
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“1 Kadloavtas D: Kadhoavras B: Kadiordyras T. 

1 This passage obviously refers to the trial of Socrates. 
The word jeréwpa was used by those who made all sorts of 
general accusations against Socrates (see Apology, 188, 
19 8, with its reference to the Clouds of Aristophanes), and 
the reference of the words diapGelpovra &Adous vewrépous to 


the accusation brought against him by Miletus, Anytus, 
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will have to be sessions of courts in which the judges 
are chosen by lot either from a selected list of the 
rich or from the whole people, and the rulers will 
have to be brought before these courts and examined 
as to their conduct in office, and anyone who pleases 
can bring against the captains an accusation for 
failure to command the ships during the year in 
accordance with the written laws or the ancestral 
customs, and similarly against the physicians for 
their treatment of the sick; and if any of them is 
found guilty, the court shall decide what his punish- 
ment or his fine shall be. 

y. soc. Surely anyone who consents voluntarily 
to hold office under such conditions would richly 
deserve any penalty or fine that might be imposed. 

str. And then, in addition to all this, there will 
have to be a law that if anyone is found to be 
investigating the art of pilotage or navigation or the 
subject of health and true medical doctrine about 
winds and things hot and cold, contrary to the 
written rules, or to be indulging in any specula- 
tion whatsoever on such matters, he shall in the 
first place not be called a physician or a ship captain, 
but a star-gazer,! a kind of loquacious sophist, 
and secondly anyone who is properly qualified may 
bring an accusation against him and hale him into 
court for corrupting the young and persuading them 
to essay the arts of navigation and medicine in 
opposition to the laws and to govern the ships and 
the sick according to their own will; and if he is 
found to be so persuading either young or old 
contrary to the laws and written rules, he shall suffer 


and Lycon (Apology 24c¢ dyot yap 5 rods véous ddiKely pe 
diapbelpovra) is perfectly plain. 
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more Sud TOV drroxwovra TobTov Cnrety vopov: 
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39. EE. Ti dé réde; ef Kara ovyypdpyLara, 
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bpovrilay TOV ypappareov 7 kepdous € evekd> Twos 
 xXapttos idias Tapa Taira emuxerpot Spay & ETEPA., 
pendev yeyvaeoKkey, dpa ov Tob KaKod Tob mpoabev 
peilov av Ett TobTO yiyvoito KaKdv; 


1 rdxeow] rdxeow al, 2 re om. B. 2 &vexév BT, 
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the most extreme penalties. Nothing, they say, 
ought to be wiser than the laws; for no one 
is ignorant of medicine and the laws of health or 
of the pilot’s art and navigation, since anyone who 
pleases can learn the existing written rules and 
ancestral customs. Now if these regulations which 
I speak of were to be applied to these sciences, 
Socrates, and to strategy and every part of the entire 
art of hunting and to painting or every kind of 
imitation and to carpentry including every kind of 
utensil-making, or even to husbandry and all the 
art that is concerned with plants, or if we were to 
see an art of horse-breeding conducted by written 
rules, or herdsmanship in general or prophecy or 
everything that is included in the art of serving, or 
draught-playing or the whole science of number, 
whether arithmetic or plane geometry or solid 
geometry or problems of motion—what would you 
think of carrying on all these in such a way, by 
written rules and not by knowledge? 

y. soc. Clearly all the arts would be utterly 
ruined, nor could they ever rise again, through the 
operation of the law prohibiting investigation; and 
so life, which is hard enough now, would then 
become absolutely unendurable. 

str. Here isa further point. If we ordained that 
each of the aforesaid arts must be carried on by 
written rules and that the observance of our written 
rules be under the charge of the man who is elected 
or chosen by lot, but he should disregard the written 
rules and for the sake of some gain or to do a favour 
to some one should try to act contrary to them, 
without possessing any knowledge, would not this 
be a greater evil than the former? 
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1 See 295 x. 
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y. soc. Most assuredly. 

str. Since the laws are made after long experience 
and after commissioners of some kind have carefully 
considered each detail with delicate skill and have 
persuaded the people to pass them, anyone, I fancy, 
who ventured to violate them would be involved in 
error many times greater than the first, and would 
cause even greater ruin than the written laws to 
all kinds of transactions. 

y. soc. Of course he would. 

str. Therefore the next best course for those who 
make laws or written rules about anything whatsoever 
is to prohibit any violation of them whatsoever, 
either by one person or by a greater number. 

y. soc. Right. 

str. These laws, then, written by men who know 
in so far as knowledge is possible, are imitations in 
each instance of some part of truth ? 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. And yet we said, if we remember, that the 
man of knowledge, the real statesman, would by his 
art make many changes in his practice without 
regard to his writings, when he thought another 
course was better though it violated the rules he 
had written and sent to his absent subjects.! 

y. soc. Yes, we did say that. 

str. But is it not true that any man or any 
number of men whatsoever who have written laws, 
if they undertake to make any change in those laws, 
thinking it is an improvement, are doing, to the best 
of their ability, the same thing which our true 
statesman does ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. If, then, they were to do this without science, 
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1 ay xaxGs] wavkaxkds B: wav * kaxGs T: wavxdxws Burnet, 
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they would be trying to imitate reality, they would, 
however, imitate badly in every case; but if they 
were scientific, then it would no longer be imitation, 
but the actual perfect reality of which we spoke? 

y. soc. Yes, assuredly. 

str. And yet we agreed definitely a while ago 
that no multitude is able to acquire any art 
whatsoever. 

y. soc. Yes, that is definitely agreed. 

str. Then if there is a kingly! art, neither the 
collective body of the wealthy nor the whole people 
could ever acquire this science of statesmanship. 

y. soc. No; certainly not. 

str. Such states, then, it seems, if they are to 
imitate well, so far as possible, that true form of 
government—by a single ruler who rules with science 
—must never do anything in contravention of their 
existing written laws and ancestral customs. 

y. soc. You are quite right. 

str. Then whenever the rich imitate this govern- 
ment, we call such a state an aristocracy ; and when 
they disregard the laws, we call it an oligarchy. 

y. soc. Yes, I think we do. 

str. And again, when one man rules according to 
laws and imitates the scientific ruler, we call him a 
king, making no distinction in name between the 
single ruler who rules by science and him who rules 
by opinion if they both rule in accordance with laws. 

y. soc. Yes, I think we do. 

str. Accordingly, if one man who is really scientific 
rules, he will assuredly be called by the same name, 
king, and by no other; and so the five names of what 

1 See 292 rE. 
2 §. d] ia BT. 
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1 What are called five distinct forms of government are 
resolved into one—the one right form of which all others are 
imitations (297c). This is to be sought in some small 
number or one person (ébid.). We have found it in the 
really scientific monarchy, and the other so-called forms of 
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are now called the forms of government have become 
only one.! 

y. soc. So it seems, at least. 

str. But when a single ruler acts in accordance 
with neither laws nor customs, but claims, in 
imitation of the scientific ruler, that whatever is best 
must be done, even though it be contrary to the 
written laws, and this imitation is inspired by desire 
and ignorance, is not such a ruler to be called in 
every instance a tyrant? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Thus, we say, the tyrant has arisen, and the 
king and oligarchy and aristocracy and democracy, 
because men are not contented with that one perfect 
ruler, and do not believe that there could ever be 
any one worthy of such power or willing and able by 
ruling with virtue and knowledge to dispense justice 
and equity rightly to all, but that he will harm and 
kill and injure any one of us whom he chooses on any 
occasion, since they admit that if such a man as we 
describe should really arise, he would be welcomed 
and would continue to dwell among them, directing 
to their weal as sole ruler a perfectly right form of 
government. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

sTR. But, as the case now stands, since, as we 
claim, no king is produced in our states who is, 
like the ruler of the bees in their hives, by birth 
pre-eminently fitted from the beginning in body and 
mind, we are obliged, as it seems, to follow in the 
track of the perfect and true form of government by 
coming together and making written laws. 


government, being merely imitations of this, require no 
naines of their own. 
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1 4 add. Stephanus e Ficino. 
® Sapepdvrws dua Kal paorny ylyvecOa T. 
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y. soc. Yes, I suppose we are. 

str. Can we wonder, then, Socrates, at all the 
evils that arise and are destined to arise in such 
kinds of government, when they are based upon 
such a foundation, and must conduct their affairs in 
accordance with written laws and with customs, 
without knowledge? For every one can see that any 
other art built upon such a foundation would ruin all 
its works that are so produced. Ought we not rather 
to wonder at the stability that inheres in the state? 
For states have laboured under such conditions for 
countless ages, nevertheless some of them are 
lasting and are not overthrown. Many, to be sure, 
like ships that founder at sea, are destroyed, have 
been destroyed, and will be destroyed hereafter, 
through the worthlessness of their captains and 
crews who have the greatest ignorance of the greatest 
things, men who have no knowledge of statesman- 
ship, but think they have in every respect most 
perfect knowledge of this above all other sciences. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. Is it, then, our duty to see which of these 
not right forms of government is the least difficult to 
live with, though all are difficult, and which is the 
most oppressive, although this is somewhat aside from 
the subject we had proposed for ourselves? On the 
whole, however, perhaps all of us have some such 
motive in mind in all that we are doing. 

y. soc. Yes, it is our duty, of course. 

str. Well then, you may say that of the three 
forms, the same is both the hardest and the easiest. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Just this: I mean that there are three forms 
of government, as we said at the beginning of the 
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1 The name is said to be twofold in meaning, probably 
because it was applied in cases in which there was a 
regularly constituted. popular government and also in cases 
of mob rule. 
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discussion which has now flowed in upon us— 
monarchy, the rule of the few, and the rule of the 
many. 

y. soc. Yes, there were those three. _ 

str. Let us, then, by dividing each of these into 
two parts, make six, and by distinguishing the right 
government from these, a seventh. 

y. soc. How shall we make the division ? 

str. We said that monarchy comprised royalty 
and tyranny, and the rule of the few comprised 
aristocracy, which has a name of good omen, and 
oligarchy ; but to the rule of the many we gave then 
only a single name, democracy ; now, however, that 
also must be divided. 

y. soc. How? On what principle shall we divide 
that? 

str. On the same that we used for the others, 
though the name of this form is already twofold in 
meaning.! At any rate, the distinction between 
ruling according to law and without law applies alike 
to this and the rest. 

y. soc. Yes, it does. 

str. Before, when we were in search of the right 
government, this division was of no use, as we showed 
at the time; but now that we have set that apart 
and have decided that the others are the only 
available forms of government, the principle of 
lawfulness and lawlessness bisects each of them. 

y. soc. So it seems, from what has been said. 

str. Monarchy, then, when bound by good written 
rules, which we call laws, is the best of all the six; 
but without law it is hard and most oppressive to 
live with. 
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1 ike] vixan Bs: vixav T. 


1 The concentration of power in the hands of one man 
makes monarchy most efficient, but, since no human 
monarch is perfect, monarchy must be regulated by laws. 
Its efficiency makes it under such conditions the best 
government to live under. But without restraint of law 
monarchy becomes tyranny—the worst kind of oppression. 
Oligarchy occupies a position intermediate between 
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y. soc. I fancy it is. 

str. But just as few is intermediate between one 
and a multitude, so the government of the few must 
be considered intermediate, both in good and in 
evil. But the government of the multitude is weak 
in all respects and able to do nothing great, either 
good or bad, when compared with the other forms 
of government, because in this the powers of govern- 
ment are distributed in small shares among many 
men; therefore of all these governments when they 
are lawful, this is the worst, and when they are 
all lawless it is the best; and if they are all without 
restraint, life is most desirable in a democracy, but 
if they are orderly, that is the worst to live in; but 
life in the first kind of state is by far the first and 
best, with the exception of the seventh, for that 
must be set apart from all the others, as God is set 
apart from men.* 

y. soc. That statement appears to be true to the 
facts, and we must do as you say. 

str. Then those who participate in all those 
governments—with the exception of the scientific 
one—are to be eliminated as not being statesmen, 
but partisans; and since they preside over the 
greatest counterfeits, they are themselves counter- 
feits, and since they are the greatest of imitators 
and cheats, they are the greatest of all sophists. 


monarchy and democracy—less efficient than the one and 
more efficient than the other, because power is distributed 
among a small number of persons—and is, therefore, when 
lawful less good, and when lawless less bad, than monarchy. 
Democracy, in turn, since power is too greatly subdivided, 
is inefficient, either for good or evil, and is, therefore, when 
lawful less good, and when lawless less bad, than either of 


the others. 
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1 treprectpépoar BT. 
2 pbrepov By * a add. Stephanus e Ficino. 
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y. soc. This term “sophist ” seems to have come 
round quite rightly to the so-called statesmen. 

str. Well, this part has been exactly like a play. 
Just as we remarked a moment ago,! a festive troop 
of centaurs or satyrs was coming into view, which 
we had to separate from the art of statesmanship ; 
and now we have succeeded in doing this, though 
it has been very difficult. 

y. soc. So it seems. 

str. But another group remains, which is still 
more difficult to separate, because it is more closely 
akin to the kingly class and is also harder to recognize. 
I think we are in somewhat the same position as 
refiners of gold. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. Why, the refiners first remove earth and 
stones and all that sort of thing; and after that 
there remain the precious substances which are 
mixed with the gold and akin to it and can be 
removed only by fire—copper and silver and some- 
times adamant.? These are removed by the difficult 
processes of smelting and tests, leaving before our 
eyes what is called unalloyed gold in all its purity. 

y. soc. Yes, that is said, at least, to be the process. 
_ str. By the same method I think all that is 
different and alien and incompatible has now been 
eliminated by us from the science of statesmanship, 
and what is precious and akin to it is left. Herein 
are included the arts of the general and of the 
judge and that kind of oratory which partakes of the 
kingly art because it persuades men to justice and 


1991 a. 

2 Plato, Timaeus 59 B, defines adamant as xpucot bfos, ‘a 
branch of gold.” It was, then, a substance akin to gold. 
Platinum has been suggested. 67 
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1 §2 768’ ad Ast: 5873 & ad BT, 


2 ryv om. BT (and give &@... to young Socrates): 
corr. Stallbaum. sa ni shia Ns 
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thereby helps to steer the ship of state. Now in 
what way shall we most easily eliminate these and 
show him whom we seek alone by himself and 
undisguised ? 

y. soc. Clearly we must do this somehow. 

str. Then if it is a question of trying, he will be 
shown. But I think we had better try to disclose 
him by means of music. Please answer my question. 

y. soc. What is it ? 

str. Shall we agree that there is such a thing as 
learning music and the sciences of handicraft in 
general? 

y. soc. There is. 

str. And how about this? Shall we say that 
there is another science connected with those, which 
tells whether we ought or ought not to learn any 
one of them? 

y. soc. Yes, we shall say that there is. 

str. And shall we agree that this is different 
from those? 

y. soc, Yes. 

str. And shall we say that none of them ought 
to have control of any other, or that those sciences 
should control this one, or that this should control 
and rule all the others ? 

y. soc. This should control those others. 

str. You mean that the science which decides 
whether we ought to learn or not should control the 
science which is learnt or teaches ? 

y. soc. Emphatically. 

str. And the science which decides whether to 
persuade or not should control that which can 
persuade ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 
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1 jouxlav add. Hermann. 
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str. Well, then, to what science shall we assign 
the power of persuading a multitude or a mob by 
telling edifying stories, not by teaching? 

y. soc. It is, I think, clear that this must be 
added to rhetoric. , 

str. But the power of deciding whether some 
action, no matter what, should be taken, either by 
persuasion or by some exercise of force, in relation 
to any person, or whether to take no action at all— 
to what science is that to be assigned? 

y. soc. To the science which controls the sciences 
of persuasion and speech. 

str. And that would, I think, be no other than 
the function of the statesman. 

v. soc. A most excellent conclusion. 

str. So rhetoric also seems to have been quickly 
separated from statesmanship ! as a different species, 
subservient to the other. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Here is another function or power; what 
are we to think about it? 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. The power of determining how war shall be 
waged against those upon whom we have declared war, 
whether we are to call this a science or not a science? 

y. soc. How could we think it is not a science, 
when generalship and all military activity practise it ? 

str. And the power which is able and knows 
how to deliberate and decide whether to make war 
or peace, shall we assume that it is the same as this 
or different? 

y. soc. If we are consistent, we must assume that 
it is different. 


1 Cf. 303 c. 
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sTR. Shall we, then, assume that it controls the 
other, if we are to agree with our views in the 
former examples? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And what other art shall we make bold to 
declare is mistress of that great and terrible art, the 
art of war as a whole, except the truly kingly art? 

y. soc. No other. 

str. We shall, then, not call the art of the 
generals statesmanship, since it is subservient. 

y. soc. No; that would not be reasonable. 

str. Now let us examine the function of the 
righteous judges. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Has it any power beyond that of judging 
men’s contracts with one another, pronouncing them 
right or wrong by the standard of the existing laws 
which it has received from the king and law-giver, 
showing its own peculiar virtue in that it is not 
so perverted by any bribes, or fears, or pity, or 
enmity, or friendship, as ever to consent to decide 
the lawsuits of men with each other contrary to the 
enactments of the law-giver? 

y. soc. No; the business of this power is about 
as you have described it. 

str. Then we find that the strength of judges is 
not kingly, but is guardian of laws and a servant of 
the kingly power. 

y. soc. So it appears. 

str. The consideration of all these arts which 
have been mentioned leads to the conclusion that 
none of them is the art of the statesman. For the 
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1 See 287-290, 303-305. 
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art that is truly kingly ought not to act itself, but 
should rule over the arts that have the power of 
action; it should decide upon the right or wrong 
time for the initiation of the most important measures 
in the state, and the other arts should perform its 
behests. 

y. soc. Right. 

str. Therefore those arts which we have just 
described, as they control neither one another nor 
themselves, but have each its own peculiar sphere 
of action, are quite properly called by special names 
corresponding to those special actions. 

y. soc. That appears, at least, to be the case. 

str. But the art which holds sway over them all 
and watches over the laws and all things in the 
state, weaving them all most perfectly together, we 
may, I think, by giving to its function a designation 
which indicates its power over the community, with 
full propriety call “ statecraft.” 

y. soc. Most assuredly. . 

str, Shall we then proceed to discuss it after the 
model supplied by weaving,! now that all the classes 
in the state have been made plain to us? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. Then the kingly process of weaving must be 
described, its nature, the manner in which it com- 
bines the threads, and the kind of web it produces. 

y. soc. Evidently. 

str. It has, apparently, become necessary, after 
all, to explain a difficult matter. 

y. soc. But certainly the explanation must be 
made. 

str. It is difficult, for the assertion that one part 
of virtue is in a way at variance with another sort 
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1 éyovre] éxerov BT: corr. Stallbaum. 
2 és. Campbell: esr. T: écriv B: gor te Heindorf. 


1 The word dvdpeia has a much wider meaning than the 
English “courage.” Like the Latin virtus it embraces all 
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of virtue may very easily be assailed by those who 
appeal to popular opinion in contentious arguments. 

y. soc, I do not understand. 

str. I will say it again in another way. I suppose 
you believe that courage! is one part of virtue. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And, of course, that self-restraint is different 
from courage, but is also a part of virtue of which 
courage is a part. 

We SOC.-Y 68, 

str. Now I must venture to utter a strange 
doctrine about them. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. That, in a way, they are in a condition of 
great hostility and opposition to each other in many 
beings. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Something quite unusual; for, you know, all 
the parts of virtue are usually said to be friendly to 
one another. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Now shall we pay careful attention and see 
whether this is so simple, or, quite the contrary, there 
is in some respects a variance between them and 
their kin? 

y. soc. Yes; please tell how we shall investigate 
the question. 

str. Among all the parts we must look for those 
which we call excellent but place in two opposite 
classes. 
qualities which are desirable in a perfect man, especially the 
more active and positive virtues. When applied to one 
particular kind of virtue it is applied to courage, but 


throughout this discussion it is used in the wider sense, for 
which there is no single English equivalent. 
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y. soc. Say more clearly what you mean. 

str. Acuteness and quickness, whether in body 
or soul or vocal utterance, whether they are real or 
exist in such likenesses as music and graphic art 
produce in imitation of them—have you never your- 
self praised one of them or heard them praised by 
others ? 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. And do you remember in what way they 
praise them as occasion offers ? 

y. soc. Not in the least. 

str. I wonder if I can express to you in words 
what I have in mind. 

y. soc. Why not? 

str. You seem to think that is an easy thing to 
do. However, let us consider the matter as it appears 
in the opposite classes. For example, when we 
admire, as we frequently do in many actions, quick- 
ness and energy and acuteness of mind or body or 
even of voice, we express our praise of them by one 
word, courage. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. We say acute and courageous in the first 
instance, also quick and courageous, and energetic 
and courageous; and when we apply this word as a 
common term applicable to all persons and actions 
of this class, we praise them. 

y. soc. Yes, we do. 

str. But do we not also praise the gentle type of 
movement in many actions? 

y. soc. We do, decidedly. 

str. And in doing so, do we not say the opposite 
of what we said about the other class? 
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vid, mept Te dudvovay Tparropeva. dyaobevres ral 
Kara Tas mpages ad Bpadéa Kal pahakd, Kal €Tt 
mept peovas yuyvopeva. deta Kat Bopéa, Kal m&oav 
pvOurkny Kivnow Kat dAqv podoay ev KaLp@ Ppadu- 

B rire TPOoXpwfLevny, od TO THs dv8petas aAAa TO 
THs KOOHLOTNTOS dvopa emih€pomev avrots EvpuTracw. 

NE. 30. “AdnPeorara. 

EE. Kat pay omdtav av ye duddrepa ylyvarou 
Tatra jpiv dcatpa, * wetaBaddrovres € éxdrepa avTav 
péyouev emt tavavtia maAw amoveuovtes Tots 
ovopaow. 

NE. 30. Ids; 

BE. “O€vrepa peév adra yryvopeva Tob Katpod Kal 
Oattw Kai oxAnpdotepa datvopeva*® bBprotiKa Kat 
paved A€éyovtes, TA Se Baptrepa Kal Bpadirepa 

C Kal padarcdtepa Seta Kal Brakikd> Kat oxedov 
Ws TO TOAD Tabrd TE Kal THY cwdpova dvow Kat 
Tv avdopelay THY TOV evavTiwv, olov moAepiar® 
diadayovoas ordaw td€éas, ot’ adArjAaus puyvupEevas 
edeupioxomev ev Tals TEpl TA TOLADTA Tpadkeow, ETL 
Te Tovs ev Tats yuxats adrTas icyovtas diadepope- 
vous aAArjAots dydoucba eav weTadidbKwper. 

45. NE. 20. [lod 87)* Adyess; 

EE. "Ev wdoi re 5x) rovrois ofs vov elopev, as 

D elds Te ev érépous moAdots. Kara, yap otwau TH 
adTav éxatépous Evyyevevav Ta ev errawodvTes Ws 


1 dxacpa Stephanus e Ficino: dxépaca BT. 
2 xal after davdueva add. BT. 
3 trodeutay Campbell: woreulas BT. 
4 rod 6h] orovdje B: crovdy Ty 
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y. soc. How is that? 

str. We are always saying “ How quiet!’ and 
“ How restrained!” when we are admiring the 
workings of the mind, and again we speak of actions 
as slow and gentle, of the voice as smooth and deep, 
and of every rhythmic motion and of music in 
general as having appropriate slowness; and we 
apply to them all the term which signifies, not 
courage, but decorum. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. And again, on the other hand, when these 
two classes seem to us out of place, we change our 
attitude and blame them each in turn; then we use 
the terms in the opposite sense. 

y. soc. How is that? 

str. Why, whatsoever is sharper than the occasion 
warrants, or seems to be too quick or too hard, is 
called violent or mad, and whatever is too heavy or 
slow or gentle, is called cowardly and sluggish; 
and almost always we find that the restraint of one 
class of qualities and the courage of the opposite class, 
like two parties arrayed in hostility to each other, 
do not mix with each other in the actions that are 
concerned with such qualities. Moreover, if we 
pursue the inquiry, we shall see that the men who 
have these qualities in their souls are at variance 
with one another. 

y. soc. In what do you mean that they are at 
variance ? 

str. In all those points which we just mentioned, 
and probably in many others. For men who are 
akin to each class, I imagine, praise some qualities as 
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oixeta adérepa,’ Ta S¢ TOV Staddpwv béyovtes ws 
aAdrpLa., moAAny eis €xOpav aAAjAois Kat ToAA@v 
mépt KabioravTat. 

NE. 30. Kuvdvvevovow. 

\3 / NA / e 8 A v4 
zE. [laudia? roivuv atrn yé Tis 7) Suadopa TovTwr 
~ ~ U 
éorl Tv ciS@v: Tepl 5é TA Weytota vdoos EvpPaiver 
macav €xbiaTn yiyvecBat Tats wédeow. 
\ a a 
NE. 2. Ilepi 82) rota dis; 
\@ Lf > a \ ~ ~ 

BE. Ilep t dAnv, ws ye eikds, THY TOD Civ mapa~ 
oKEvyy. of wev yap 81 Svadepdvtws 6 ovres KOopLLOL 
Tov jovxov det Biov ETOYLOL oHy, avTol Kal adrods 
pdvor Ta opétepa adt&v mparrortes, otKou TE ad 
mpos amavTas ovrws opudodyres, Kat ™pos Tas 
eEwlev morers WoavTws EToLWoL TAVTA OvTES TPOTOY 
Twa dyew elpyvnv: Kal Sud Tov €pwra $1) ToOTOv 
dcarporepov evra e Xp%}» orav a & BovAovrat? mparre- 
ow, € €Aabov adrol te azo EHOS toyovTes Kal Tovs 
véovs woattws Siatidévtes, dvTes Te adel THY 
> / _ ®e > > a ” > \ 
emiTieuevwr, €€ dv ovK ev modAXols Ereow adTot 

\ a N' / ¢ la > > > / 
Kal matdes Kal Evpumaca 7 modus avt’ eAcvOepwv 

a ” ¢ \ / A 
modakKis EAabov adtods yevouevor SodAot. 
rg \ > \ A / 

NE. 30. Xaderov climes Kal dewvov mdBos. 

EE. Te 5° ot mpos Ty avdpelav paMov p peémovtes; 
dp’ odK emt moAenov a adel Twa. Tas adTav Suvretvovres 
mores Sia THY TOO ToLovToU Biov adodpotépav Tod 
d€ovTos emiBupiay eis €xOpay moMois Kal Suvarois 
KaTaordvres 7) mdumav SudAccav 7 7) SovAas avd Kal 
dmoxetplous Tots €xOpois brVecav Tas adTav matpi- 
das; 

NE. 30. “Eore kal tadra. 

1 odérepal ep’ erepa BT. 2 radia] mardela BT, 
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their own and find fault with those of their opposites 
as alien to themselves, and thus great enmity arises 
between them on many grounds. 

y. soc. Yes, that is likely to be the case. 

str. Now this opposition of these two classes is 
mere child’s-play; but when it affects the most 
important matters it becomes a most detestable 
disease in the state. 

y. soc. What matters does it affect? 

str. The whole course of life, in all probability. 
For those who are especially decorous are ready to 
live always a quiet and retired life and to mind their 
own business; this is the manner of their intercourse 
with every one at home, and they are equally ready 
at all times to keep peace in some way or other with 
foreign states. And because of this desire of theirs, 
which is often inopportune and excessive, when they 
have their own way they quite unconsciously become 
unwarlike, and they make the young men unwarlike 
also; they are at the mercy of aggressors; and thus 
in a few years they and their children and the whole 
state often pass by imperceptible degrees from 
freedom to slavery. 

y. soc. That is a hard and terrible experience. 

str. But how about those who incline towards 
courage? Do they not constantly urge their 
countries to war, because of their excessive desire for 
a warlike life? Do they not involve them in 
hostilities with many powerful opponents and either 
utterly destroy their native lands or enslave and 
subject them to their foes? 

y. soc. Yes, that is true, too. 
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zE. [lds ofv pi) dduev ev tovros ayddrepa 
Tatra Ta yévn ToAY mpds GAAnAa Get Kal THY 
peyioTny loxew éxOpay Kai ordow; 

NE. 30. Oddapads ds od diyjcopev. 

HE. Ovdxotv émep eneckoTobpev Kat’ apyds av- 
nupryjKkapev, OTe opta apeThs od opiKpa aAdArjAots 
Siadépecbov dice: Kal 57 Kat Tods taxovTas Sparov 
TO avTO TOUTO; 

NE. 30. Kuvduvederov. 

BE. Tdde roivuy ad AdBapev. 

NE. 30. To zotov; 

46. ze. EY tis mov tv ovvOeTiKdv émorn- 
‘pav mpayna otity tTdv atbris epywv, Kav ei TO 
gpavrdtatov, éxodca éKk pox¥npav Kal xpnotdv 
twwv Evviotnow, 7 Taoa éemioTHuN TavTaYoD Ta 
pev poxOnpa ets Sdvapw amoBdAAer, Ta 8 erruTH Seva 
Kal Ta xpynoTa eAaBev, éx TovTwy Sé Kal Gwoiwv Kal 
dvomolwy ovTwy, mavTa eis €v atta Euvvdyovoa, 
play Twa Svvauw Kal iddav Sypoupyet. 

NE. 30. Té pv; 

zE. Ov’ dpa 7} Kata dvaw adAnPds obca Atv 
TOALTLKT) [Ly TOTE EK xpNHOTaV Kal KaK@v avOpdmwv 
éxotoa «ivar cvoTiontat méAwW Twa, GAN €vdydAov 
OTe TraLdLa mpadTov Bacanet, peta dé tiv Bacavov 
ad Tots duvapyevors madevew Kat danpetelv mpds 
TobTO avTO Tapadwoel, TPOOTATTOVEG Kal émLGTA- 
totoa av7y, Kalarep dhavtiKh Tots te Ealvovar 
Kat Tots TaAAa potapacKevdlovow dca mpds T1Vv 
mAdEw abtis Evutrapaxorovlotca mpoorarre: Kat 
EMLOTATEL, TOLADTA EKdOTOLS evdeLKVOGA TA epya 
amortedeiv, ofa av emitidera HyATae mpos Tv adT hs 
elvar EuyprrAoKyy. 
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str. Then in these examples how can we deny 
that these two classes are always filled with the 
greatest hostility and opposition to one another? 

y. soc. We certainly cannot deny it. 

str. Have we not, then, found just what we had 
in view in the beginning, that important parts of 
virtue are by nature at variance with one another 
and also that the persons who possess them exhibit 
the same opposition ? 

y. soc. Yes, I suppose that is true. 

str. Let us then take up another question. 

y. soc. What question ? 

str. Whether any constructive science voluntarily 
composes any, even the most worthless, of its works 
out of good and bad materials, or every science 
invariably rejects the bad, so far as possible, taking 
only the materials which are good and fitting, out of 
which, whether they be like or unlike, it gathers all 
elements together and produces one form or value. 

y. soc. The latter, of course. 

str. Then neither will the true natural art of 
statecraft ever voluntarily compose a state of good 
and bad men; but obviously it will first test them 
in play, and after the test will entrust them in turn 
to those who are able to teach and help them to 
attain the end in view; it will itself give orders 
and exercise supervision, just as the art of weaving 
constantly commands and supervises the carders and 
others who prepare the materials for its web, direct- 
ing each person to do the tasks which it thinks are 
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NE. 22. IIdvv pev odv. 

BE. Tadrov on} peor TODO” 7 Bactruxt paiverat 
maou Tots KATO. vO}Lov maweurats Kal tpopebor, 77 
THS emorarucis avry) Suvapuy € exovea., ovK émTpe- 
pew aoKelv 6 TL pA TIS mpos THY adTHS Svykpacw 
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Suvapevous Kowwvety 70ovs avdpeiov Kat awdpovos 

By > > > > 
doa Te dAXa oti TelvovTa mpos apeTHv, AAA’ Eis 
> id \ 4 \ > / e A a , 

309 aBedtynTa Kal UBpw Kal adiuciay bd Kakjs Bia 
vA > / 1 a] /, > LAA al 
dvoews amwlovupévous,’ Gavatois te EKPaAAEL Kat 
A lal / > , 
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~ 4 
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A > > > , > aN A , 
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aA e > \ A e 4, 
TOAAH KuAwSoupevors eis TO SovAtKdv brolevyvvat 

yevos. 
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\ \ f ov e - Dean A 

EE. Tovs Aowrods Toivuv, dowv ai dvcets emt TO 
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B Kal deFacdat pera TEXVNS EVpupuEw mpds adAdAyjAas, 
TOUTE TAS ev emt THY dvSpetav paMov Cuvrewov- 
cas, olov ornuovodves vopicac® adtadv eivar To 

Ss Si A 
otepeov 700s, Tas 5é emt TO KdomLOV Tiovi TE Kal 
parakad Kal Kara, THY eikova Kpoxadet dtavynuates 
Tpooxpwjievas, evayTto. be Tewovoas ddA Aas, 
meipata Towvde twa Tpdmov Evvdeiv Kal Evp- 
mAEKeww. 

nE. 30. [Iofov 51; 

| ie a \ \ A A A > a 

C ze. IIp&rov wev Kara to Evyyevés 7d deuyeves 

a ~ > a if / 
dv Ths wuyijs adtGv péepos Ociw Evvappocayevy 
1 drwOouumévous Stallbaum: drwovmeva BT. 
3 youtoas BT: corr. Heusde. 
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y. soc. Certainly. 

str. In the same way I think the kingly art, 
keeping for itself the function of supervision, will 
not allow the duly appointed teachers and foster 
fathers to give any training, unless they can thereby 
produce characters suitable to the constitution it is 
creating, but in these things only it exhorts them 
to give instruction. And those men who have no 
capacity for courage and self-restraint and the other 
qualities which tend towards virtue, but by the force 
of an evil nature are carried away into godlessness, 
violence, and injustice, it removes by inflicting 
upon them the punishments of death and exile and 
deprivation of the most important civic rights. 

y. soc. That is about what people say, at any rate. 

str. And those in turn who wallow in ignorance 
and craven humility it places under the yoke of 
slavery. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. As for the rest of the people, those whose 
natures are capable, if they get education, of being 
made into something fine and noble and of uniting 
with each other as art requires, the kingly art takes 
those natures which tend more towards courage, 
considering that their character is sturdier, like the 
warp in weaving, and those which incline towards 
decorum, for these, to continue the simile, are spun 
thick and soft like the threads of the woof, and tries 
to combine these natures of opposite tendencies and 
weave them together in the following manner. 

y. soc. In what manner ? 

str. First it binds the eternal part of their souls 
with a divine bond, to which that part is akin, and 
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after the divine it binds the animal part of them with 
human bonds. 

y. soc. Again I ask What do you mean? 

str. I mean that really true and assured opinion 
about honour, justice, goodness and their opposites 
is divine, and when it arises in men’s souls, it arises 
in a godlike race. 

y. soc. That would be fitting, at any rate. 

str. Do we not know, then, that the statesman 
and good law-giver is the only one to whom the 
power properly belongs, by the inspiration of the 
kingly art, to implant this true opinion in those who 
have rightly received education, those of whom we 
were just now speaking ? 

y. soc. Well, probably. 

str. And let us never, Socrates, call him who 
has not such power by the names we are now 
examining. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Now is not a courageous soul, when it lays 
hold upon such truth, made gentle, and would it not 
then be most ready to partake of justice? And 
without it, does it not incline more towards 
brutality ? 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. And again if the decorous nature partakes of 
these opinions, does it not become truly self-restrained 
and wise, so far as the state is concerned, and if it 
lacks participation in such qualities, does it not very 
justly receive the shameful epithet of simpleton? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Then can we say that such interweaving and 
binding together of the bad with the bad or of the 
good with the bad ever becomes enduring, or that 
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1 re] y Bz ye (and yevoudvors after ef dpyjs) T. 


1 More or less equivalent to naturalization. It apparently 
means the adoption into one state of children born to 
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any science would ever seriously make use of it in 
uniting such persons ? 

y. soc. Of course not. 

str. But we may say that in those only who were 
of noble nature from their birth and have been 
nurtured as befits such natures it is implanted by the 
laws, and for them this is the medicine prescribed 
by science, and, as we said before, this bond which 
unites unlike and divergent parts of virtue is more 
divine. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. The remaining bonds, moreover, being human, 
are not very difficult to devise or, after one has 
devised them, to create, when once this divine bond 
exists. 

y. soc. How so? And what are the bonds? 

str. Those made between states concerning 
intermarriages and the sharing of children by 
adoption,! and those relating to portionings and 
marriages within the state. For most people make 
such bonds without proper regard to the procreation 
of children. 

y. soc. How is that? 

str. The pursuit of wealth or power in connexion 
with matrimony—but why should anyone ever take 
the trouble to blame it, as though it were worth 
arguing about? 

y. soc. There is no reason for doing so. 

str. We have better cause, however, to speak our 
minds about those whose chief care is the family, in 
ease their conduct is not what it should be. 

y. soc. Yes; very likely. 
citizens of another. This was not, as a rule, practised in the 


Greek city states, but Plato here seems to recommend it. 
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adAjrous, Aefov Kal 76 Aeyduevor edjrprov dacpa 
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str. The fact is, they act on no right theory at 
all; they seek their ease for the moment ; welcoming 
gladly those who are like themselves, and finding 
those who are unlike them unendurable, they give 
the greatest weight to their feeling of dislike. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. The decorous people seek for characters like 
their own; so far as they can they marry wives of 
that sort and in turn give their daughters in marriage 
to men of that sort; and the courageous do the same, 
eagerly seeking natures of their own kind, whereas 
both classes ought to do quite the opposite. 

y. soc. How so, and why? 

str. Because in the nature of things courage, if 
propagated through many generations with no admix- 
ture of a self-restrained nature, though at first it is 
strong and flourishing, in the end blossoms forth in 
utter madness. 

y. soc. That is likely. 

str. But the soul, on the other hand, that is too 
full of modesty and contains no alloy of courage or 
boldness, after many generations of the same kind 
becomes too sluggish and finally is utterly crippled. 

y. soc. That also is likely to happen. 

str. It was these bonds, then, that I said there 
was no difficulty in creating, provided that both 
classes have one and the same opinion about the 
honourable and the good. For indeed the whole 
business of the kingly weaving is comprised in this 
and this alone,—in never allowing the self-restrained 
characters to be separated from the courageous, but 
in weaving them together by common beliefs and 
honours and dishonours and opinions and interchanges 
of pledges, thus making of them a smooth and, as 
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1 (rapov Ast: 76 wey BT. 2 cuumdéxew Bs: Evpardexev Ty 
3 dmoredéoaca Ast: dmoredécaca wor’ elvat kody MSS. 
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we say, well-woven fabric, and then entrusting to 
them in common for ever the offices of the state. 

y. soc. How is that to be done? 

str. When one official is needed, by choosing a 
president who possesses both qualities; and when a 
board is desired, by combining men of each class. 
For the characters of self-restrained officials are 
exceedingly careful and just and conservative, but 
they lack keenness and a certain quick and active 
boldness. 

y. soc. That also seems, at least, to be true. 

str. The courageous natures, on the other hand, 
are deficient in justice and caution in comparison 
with the former, but excel in boldness of action; 
and unless both these qualities are present it is 
impossible for a state to be entirely prosperous in 
public and private matters. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. This, then, is the end, let us declare, of the 
web of the statesman’s activity, the direct inter- 
weaving of the characters of restrained and courageous 
men, when the kingly science has drawn them 
together by friendship and community of sentiment 
into a common life, and having perfected the most 
glorious and the best of all textures, clothes with it 
all the inhabitants of the state, both slaves and 
freemen, holds them together by: this fabric, and 
omitting nothing which ought to belong to a happy 
state, rules and watches over them. 

y. soc. You have given us, Stranger, a most com- 
plete and admirable treatment of the king and the 
statesman. 
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PHILEBUS 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILEBUS 


Tue object of the Philebus is the determination of 
“the good.” Philebus, a totally unknown person 
whose name serves as the title of the dialogue, is 
_ represented as a thinker of the hedonistic school. 
He has, apparently, been lecturing or taking part 
in a discussion, but has withdrawn on account of 
weariness. He speaks only a few short sentences 
in the whole dialogue. Protarchus, son of the 
wealthy Callias, serves to give the form of dialogue 
to the discourse, but his personality is not even 
outlined, and his remarks are as colourless as are 
those of the younger Socrates in The Statesman. 
Even Socrates himself, as in The Sophist, The 
Statesman, and other dialogues of approximately the 
same date, shows little personality: he is merely 
the mouthpiece of the doctrine. 

This dialogue, like The Sophist and The Statesman, 
contains a preliminary illustration of method; for 
the discussion of sounds in speech (17 ff.) serves the 
same purpose as the “angler” in The Sophist and 
the “art of weaving” in The Statesman. The 
Philebus seems to be slightly later in date than the 
other two dialogues. 

In opposition to the assertion ascribed to Philebus, 
that pleasure is the good, Socrates seems at first 
prepared to maintain (with Eucleides and the Cynics) 
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that knowledge is the good, but presently announces 
his suspicion that some third competitor will be 
awarded the first place, and that even the second 
place will not be held by pleasure. It is soon agreed 
that a mixture of knowledge and pleasure is necessary 
for the most desirable life. The discussion is carried 
on in great measure by means of classification or 
division, which is here founded on the principles (de- 
rived from Pythagorean sources) of the Limited and 
the Unlimited. Pleasure and pain, and everything 
which is capable of degrees of intensity, belong to 
the class of the Unlimited, whereas number, measure, 
and knowledge belong to that of the Limited, which 
is regarded as essentially superior. 

The composition of the mixture which is necessary 
for the most perfect life is discussed in detail. This 
involves a description and condemnation of excess in 
the most intense pleasures and an interesting analysis 
of the mixture of pain and pleasure in anger, pity, 
revenge, and other emotions as they affect us in 
theatrical representations or in real life. The 
pleasures of scientific knowledge are said to be 
absolutely pure and unmixed, therefore truer than 
all mixed pleasures and preferable to them. Again, 
pleasure being, according to certain hedonists, a 
process or Becoming, is found to be on that account 
inferior to knowledge, which is a state or Being. 
The discussion of kinds of knowledge (55c ff.) in- 
cludes (55 8) the distinction between scientific know- 
ledge, based on arithmetic, measuring, and weighing, 
and such knowledge as rests upon the mere schooling 
of the senses. 

In the end the order in which possessions may be 
called good is established as follows: (1) measure, 
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moderation, fitness, and the like; (2) proportion, 
beauty, perfection, and their kin; (3) mind and 
wisdom ; (4) sciences, arts, and true opinions; (5) 
pure pleasures. ¥ 

This dialogue, though it lacks the dramatic 
qualities which make many of Plato’s works take 
rank among the most charming products of all 
literature, and in spite of certain inconsistencies and 
even defects of reasoning—for instance, the confusion 
between goodness and a good thing (558) or the 
insistence upon the existence of false pleasures, 
though the epithet “ false ” belongs really to opinion, 
not to the pleasures themselves—is an interesting 
and instructive presentation of an important subject. 
It also exhibits clearly one side, at least, of Plato’s 
development at a time which must be somewhat 
after the middle of his career. 


Annotated editions of the Philehus are by Charles 
Badham (London, 1855 and 1878) and E. Poste 
(Oxford University Press, 1860). 
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aa TA TOY AIAAOFOY MIPOLQIA 
Pa SQKPATHS, IPOTAPXOS, SIAHBOS 
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TOUTWY av guyyerh, dofay TE opbiy Kal dAn Gets 
C Jeyciaiss THs ye dovijs dywetvoo Kat Adw yiyve- 
ofa Evptracw 3: doarep atta Suvara peradaPeiv” 
Suvarois dé peraoxely apeAdyuesraror aTaVTWV 
elvat maou Tots ovat Te Kal eopievors. [Lav 
ovx OUTW TWS Aéyouer, a) DidnBe, EKATEPOLS 
#1. Ildvrwy ev ody uddtora, & LwKpares. 


1 rv Schleiermacher: rév BT. 
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CHARACTERS 


Socrates, Prorarcuus, PHiLesus 


soc. Observe, then, Protarchus, what the doctrine 
is which you are now to accept from Philebus, and 
what our doctrine is, against which you are to argue, 
if you do not agree with it. Shall we make a brief 
statement of each of them ? 

pro. By all means. 

soc. Very well: Philebus says that to all living 
beings enjoyment and pleasure and gaiety and what- 
ever accords with that sort of thing are a good ; 
whereas our contention is that not these, but 
wisdom and thought and memory and their kindred, 
right opinion and true reasonings, are better and 
more excellent than pleasure for all who are capable 
of taking part in them, and that for all those now 
existing or to come who can partake of them they 
are the most advantageous of all things. Those are 
pretty nearly the two doctrines we maintain, are they 
not, Philebus ? 


PHI. Yes, Socrates, exactly. 
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zo. Aéyes 8) rTotrov tov viv ddduevov, @ 
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soc. And do you, Protarchus, accept this doctrine 
which is now committed to you ? 
pro. I must accept it ; for our handsome Philebus 
has withdrawn. 
soc. And must the truth about these doctrines be 
attained by every possible means? 
Pro. Yes, it must. 
soc. Then let us further agree to this: 
PRO. To what? 
soc. That each of us will next try to prove clearly 
that it is a condition and disposition of the soul 
which can make life happy for all human beings. Is 
not that what we are going to do? 
PRO. It is. 
soc. Then you will show that it is the condition 
of pleasure, and I that it is that of wisdom ? 
pro. True. 
soc. What if some other life be found superior to 
these two? Then if that life is found to be more 
akin to pleasure, both of us are defeated, are we 
not, by the life which has firm possession of this 
superiority, but the life of pleasure is victor over 
the life of wisdom. 
PRO. Yes. 
soc. But if it is more akin to wisdom, then wisdom 
is victorious and pleasure is vanquished? Do you 
agree to that? Or what do you say? 
pro. Yes, I at least am satisfied with that. 
soc. But how about you, Philebus? What do you 
say? 
ao I think and always shall think that pleasure 
is the victor. But you, Protarchus, will make your 
own decision. 
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PRO. Since you entrusted the argument to me, 
Philebus, you can no longer dictate whether to make 
the agreement with Socrates or not. 

Pui. True; and for that reason I wash my hands 
of it and now call upon the goddess ! herself to witness 
that I do so. 

pro. And we also will bear witness to these words 
of yours. But all the same, Socrates, Philebus may 
agree or do as he likes, let us try to finish our argu- 
ment in due order. 

soc. We must try, and let us begin with the very 
goddess who Philebus says is spoken of as Aphrodite 
but is most truly named Pleasure. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. My awe, Protarchus, in respect to the names 
of the gods is always beyond the greatest human 
fear. And now I call Aphrodite by that name which 
is agreeable to her ; but pleasure I know has various 
aspects, and since, as I said, we are to begin with her, 
we must consider and examine what her nature is. 
For, when you just simply hear her name, she is 
only one thing, but surely she takes on all sorts of 
shapes which are even, in a way, unlike each other. 
For instance, we say that the man who lives without 
restraint has pleasure, and that the self-restrained 
man takes pleasure in his very self-restraint ; and 
again that the fool who is full of foolish opinions and 
hopes is pleased, and also that the wise man takes 
pleasure in his very wisdom. And would not any 
person who said these two kinds of pleasure were 
like each other be rightly regarded as a fool ? 


1 The goddess of Pleasure, ‘Héov7 personified. 


2 goovotvra . « ppovelv T: cwhpovodyra . . cwppovety B. 
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pro. No, Socrates, for though they spring from 
opposite sources, they are not in themselves opposed 
to one another ; for how can pleasure help being 
of all things most like pleasure, that is, like itself ? 

soc. Yes, my friend, and colour is like colour ; in 
so far as every one of them is a colour they will all be 
the same, yet we all recognize that black is not only 
different from white, but is its exact opposite. And 
so, too, figure is like figure; they are all one in 
kind ; but the parts of the kind are in some instances 
absolutely opposed to each other, and in other cases 
there is endless variety of difference ; and we can 
find many other examples of such relations. Do 
not, therefore, rely upon this argument, which makes 
all the most absolute opposites identical. I am 
afraid we shall find some pleasures the opposites of 
other pleasures. 

pro. Perhaps; but why will that injure my con- 
tention ? 

soc. Because I shall say that, although they are 
unlike, you apply to them a different designation. 
For you say that all pleasant things are good. 
Now no argument contends that pleasant things are 
not pleasant; but whereas most of them are bad 
and only some are good, as we assert, nevertheless 
you call them all good, though you confess, if forced 
to it by argument, that they are unlike. Now what 
is the identical element which exists in the good and 
bad pleasures alike and makes you call them all a 
good ? 

pro. What do you mean, Socrates? Do you 
suppose anyone who asserts that the good is pleasure 
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1 reodsueOa Badham: reipdueba B: repacdueba T. 
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will concede, or will endure to hear you say, that 
some pleasures are good and others bad ? 

soc. But you will concede that they are unlike 
and in some instances opposed to each other. 

pro. Not in so far as they are pleasures. 

soc. Here we are again at the same old argument, 
Protarchus, and we shall presently assert that one 
pleasure is not different from another, but all pleas- 
ures are alike, and the examples just cited do not 
affect us at all, but we shall behave and talk just 
like the most worthless and inexperienced reasoners. 

pro. In what way do you mean? 

soc Why, if I have the face to imitate you and 
to defend myself by saying that the utterly unlike 
is most completely like that which is most utterly 
unlike it, I can say the same things you said, and 
we shall prove ourselves to be excessively inexperi- 
enced, and our argument will be shipwrecked and 
lost. Let us, then, back her out, and perhaps if we 
start fair again we may come to an agreement. 

pro. How? ‘Tell me. 

soc. Assume, Protarchus, that I am questioned in 
turn by you. 

pro. What question do I ask? 

soc. Whether wisdom and knowledge and intellect 
and all the things which I said at first were good, 
when you asked me what is good, will not have the 
same fate as this argument of yours. 

PRO. How is that? 

soc. It will appear that the forms of knowledge 
collectively are many and some of them are unlike 
each other; but if some of them turn out to be 
actually opposites, should I be fit to engage in 
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dialectics now if, through fear of just that, I should 
say that no form of knowledge is unlike any other, 
and then, as a consequence, our argument should 
vanish and be lost, like a tale that is told, and we 
ourselves should be saved by clinging to some irra- 
tional notion ? 

pro. No, that must never be, except the part 
about our being saved. However, I like the equal 
treatment of your doctrine and mine. Let us grant 
that pleasures are many and unlike and that the 
forms of knowledge are many and different. 

soc. With no concealment, then, Protarchus, of 
the difference between my good and yours, but with 
fair and open acknowledgement of it, let us be bold 
and see if perchance on examination they will tell 
us whether we should say that pleasure is the good, 
or wisdom, or some other third principle. For surely 
the object of our present controversy is not to gain 
the victory for my assertions or yours, but both of 
us must fight for the most perfect truth. 

PRO. Yes, we must. 

soc. Then let us establish this principle still more 
firmly by means of an agreement. 

pro. What principle ? 

soc. The principle which gives trouble to all men, 
to some of them sometimes against their will. 

pro. Speak more plainly. 

soc. I mean the principle which came in our way 
just now; its nature is quite marvellous. For the 
assertions that one is many and many are one are 
marvellous, and it is easy to dispute with anyone 
who makes either of them. 


2 ro0ro corr. Coisl.: rovro 6 BI. 
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Pro. You mean when a person says that I, Prot- 
archus, am by nature one and that there are also 
many of me which are opposites of each other, assert- 
ing that I, the same Protarchus, am great and small 
and heavy and light and countless other things ? 

soc. Those wonders concerning the one and the 
many which you have mentioned, Protarchus, are 
common property, and almost everybody is agreed 
that they ought to be disregarded because they are 
childish and easy and great hindrances to specula- 
tion; and this sort of thing also should be disregarded, 
when a man in his discussion divides the members 
and likewise the parts of anything, acknowledges 
that they all collectively are that one thing, and 
then mockingly refutes himself because he has been 
compelled to declare miracles—that the one is many 
and infinite and the many only one. 

pro. But what other wonders do you mean, 
Socrates, in relation to this same principle, which 
are not yet common property and generally acknow- 
ledged ? 

soc. I mean, my boy, when a person postulates 
unity which is not the unity of one of the things 
which come into being and perish, as in the examples 
we had just now. For in cases of a unity of that 
sort, as I just said, it is agreed that refutation is 
needless. But when the assertion is made that man 
is one, or ox is one, or beauty is one, or the good is 
one, the intense interest in these and similar unities 
becomes disagreement and controversy. 

pro. How is that ? 

soc. The first question is whether we should be- 
lieve that such unities really exist ; the second, how 
these unities, each of which is one, always the same, 
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1 dv a’ BT: av bracketed by Badham. 
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and admitting neither generation nor destruction, 
can nevertheless be permanently this one unity ; and 
the third, how in the infinite number of things which 
come into being this unity, whether we are to assume 
that it is dispersed and has become many, or that 
it is entirely separated from itself—which would seem 
to be the most impossible notion of all—being the 
same and one, is to be at the same time in one and 
inmany. ‘These are the questions, Protarchus, about 
this kind of one and many, not those others, which 
cause the utmost perplexity, if ill solved, and are, if 
well solved, of the greatest assistance. 

pro. Then is it now, Socrates, our first duty to 
thresh this matter out ? 

soc. Yes, that is what I should say. 

pro. You may assume, then, that we are all 
willing to agree with you about that; and perhaps 
it is best not to ask Philebus any questions ; let 
sleeping dogs lie. 

soc. Very well; then where shall we begin this 
great and vastly complicated battle about the matters 
at issue? Shall we start at this point ? 

pro. At what point ? 

soc. We say that one and many are identified by 
reason, and always, both now and in the past, circulate 
everywhere in every thought that is uttered. This 
is no new thing and will never cease; it is, in my 
opinion, a quality within us which will never die or 
grow old, and which belongs to reason itself as such. 
And any young man, when he first has an inkling 
of this, is delighted, thinking he has found a treasure 
of wisdom ; his joy fills him with enthusiasm ; he joy- 
ously sets every possible argument in motion, some- 
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times in one direction, rolling things up and kneading 
them into one, and sometimes again unrolling and 
dividing them ; he gets himself into a muddle first 
and foremost, then anyone who happens to be near 
him, whether he be younger or older or of his own 
age; he spares neither father nor mother nor any 
other human being who can hear, and hardly even 
the lower animals, for he would certainly not spare 
a foreigner, if he could get an interpreter anywhere. 

pro. Socrates, do you not see how many we are 
and that we are all young men? Are you not 
afraid that we shall join with Philebus and attack 
you, if you revile us? However—for we understand 
your meaning—if there is any way or means of 
removing this confusion gently from our discussion 
and finding some better road than this to bring us 
towards the goal of our argument, kindly lead on, 
and we will do our best to follow; for our present 
discussion, Socrates, is no trifling matter. 

soc. No, it is not, boys, as Philebus calls you ; 
and there certainly is no better road, nor can there 
ever be, than that which I have always loved, 
though it has often deserted me, leaving me lonely 
and forlorn. 

pro. What is the road? Only tell us. 

soc. One which is easy to point out, but very 
difficult to follow; for through it all the inventions 
of art have been brought to light. See; this is 
the road I mean. 

pro. Go on; what is it? 

soc. A gift of gods to men, as I believe, was 


1 Apparently foreigners are considered among the lower 
animals. 
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tossed down from some divine source through the 
agency of a Prometheus together with a gleaming 
fire; and the ancients, who were better than we 
and lived nearer the gods, handed down the tradition 
that all the things which are ever said to exist are 
sprung from one and many and have inherent in 
them the finite and the infinite. This being the way 
in which these things are arranged, we must always 
assume that there is in every case one idea of 
everything and must look for it—for we shall find 
that it is there—and if we get a grasp of this, we 
must look next for two, if there be two, and if not, 
for three or some other number ; and again we must 
treat each of those units in the same way, until we 
can see not only that the original unit is one and 
many and infinite, but just how many it is. And 
we must not apply the idea of infinite to plurality 
until we have a view of its whole number between 
infinity and one ; then, and not before, we may let 
each unit of everything pass on unhindered into 
infinity. The gods, then, as I said, handed down to 
us this mode of inyestigating, learning, and teaching 
one another; but the wise men of the present day 
make the one and the many too quickly or too 
slowly, in haphazard fashion, and they put infinity 
immediately after unity ; they disregard all that lies 
between them, and this it is which distinguishes 
between the dialectic and the disputatious methods 
of discussion. 

pro. I think I understand you in part, Socrates, 
but I need a clearer statement of some things. 

soc. Surely my meaning, Protarchus, is made clear 
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in the letters of the alphabet, which you were taught 
as a child; so learn it from them. 

Pro. How? 

soc. Sound, which passes out through the mouth 
of each and all of us, is one, and yet again it is 
infinite in number. 

pro. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And one of us is no wiser than the other 
merely for knowing that it is infinite or that it is 
one ; but that which makes each of us a grammarian 
is the knowledge of the number and nature of 
sounds. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. And it is this same knowledge which makes 
the musician. 
_ pro. How is that ? 
\. soc. Sound is one in the art of music also, so far as 
that art is concerned. 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And we may say that there are two sounds, 
low and high, and a third, which is the intermediate, 
may we not? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. But knowledge of these facts would not suffice 
to make you a musician, although ignorance of them 
would make you, if I may say so, quite worthless in 
respect to music. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But, my friend, when you have grasped the 
number and quality of the intervals of the voice in 
respect to high and low pitch, and the limits of the 
intervals, and all the combinations derived from them, 
which the men of former times discovered and handed 
down to us, their successors, with the traditional 
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name of harmonies, and also the corresponding effects 
in the movements of the body, which they say are 
measured by numbers and must be called rhythms 
and measures—and they say that we must also 
understand that every one and many should be 
considered in this way—when you have thus grasped 
the facts, you have become a musician, and when by 
considering it in this way you have obtained a grasp 
of any other unity of all those which exist, you have 
become wise in respect to that unity. But the 
infinite number of individuals and the infinite number 
in each of them makes you in every instance indefinite 
in thought and of no account and not to be considered 
among the wise, so long as you have never fixed your 
eye upon any definite number in anything. 

pro. I think, Philebus, that what Socrates has said 
is excellent. 

pu. So do I; it is excellent in itself, but why 
has he said it now to us, and what purpose is there 
in it? 

soc. Protarchus, that is a very proper question 
which Philebus has asked us. 

pro. Certainly it is, so please answer it. 

soc. I will, when I have said a little more on just 
this subject. For if a person begins with some 
unity or other, he must, as I was saying, not turn 
immediately to infinity, but to some definite number ; 
now just so, conversely, when he has to take the 
infinite first, he must not turn immediately to the 
one, but must think of some number which possesses 
in each case some plurality, and must end by passing 
from all to one. Let us revert to the letters of the 
alphabet to illustrate this. 
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pro. How? 

soc. When some one, whether god or godlike man, 
—there is an Egyptian story that his name was 
Theuth—observed that sound was infinite, he was 
the first to notice that the vowel sounds in that 
infinity were not one, but many, and again that 
there were other elements which were not vowels 
but did have a sonant quality, and that these also 
had a definite number ; and he distinguished a third 
kind of letters which we now call mutes. Then he 
divided the mutes until he distinguished each in- 
dividual one, and he treated the vowels and semi- 
vowels in the same way, until he knew the number 
of them and gave to each and all the name of letters. 
Perceiving, however, that none of us could learn 
any one of them alone by itself without learning 
them all, and considering that this was a common 
bond which made them in a way all one, he assigned 
to them all a single science and called it grammar. 

pHi. I understand that more clearly than the 
earlier statement, Protarchus, so far as the reciprocal 
relations of the one and the many are concerned, 
but I still feel the same lack as a little while ago. 

soc. Do you mean, Philebus, that you do not see 
what this has to do with the question ? 

pHi. Yes; that is what Protarchus and I have 
been trying to discover for a long time. 

soc. Really, have you been trying, as you say, for 
a long time to discover it, when it was close to you 
all the while ? 

‘put. How is that? 

soc. Was not our discussion from the beginning 
about wisdom and pleasure and which of them is 
preferable ? 
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Put. Yes, of course. 

soc. And surely we say that each of them is one. 

PHI. Certainly. 

soc. This, then, is precisely the question which 
the previous discussion puts to us: How is each of 
them one and many, and how is it that they are not 
immediately infinite, but each possesses a definite 
number, before the individual phenomena become 
infinite ? 

pro. Philebus, somehow or other Socrates has led 
us round and plunged us into a serious question. 
Consider which of us shall answer it. Perhaps it is 
ridiculous that I, after taking your place in entire 
charge of the argument, should ask you to come back 
and answer this question because I cannot do so, 
but I think it would be still more ridiculous if neither 
of us could answer. Consider, then, what we are to 
do. For I think Socrates is asking us whether there 
are or are not kinds of pleasure, how many kinds 
there are, and what their nature is, and the same of 
wisdom. 

soc. You are quite right, son of Callias; for, as 
our previous discussion showed, unless we can do 
this in the case of every unity, every like, every 
same, and their opposites, none of us can ever be of 
any use in anything. 

pro. That, Socrates, seems pretty likely to be true. 
However, it is splendid for the wise man to know 
everything, but the next best thing, it seems, is not 
to be ignorant of himself. I will tell you why I say 
that at this moment. You, Socrates, have granted 
to all of us this conversation and your co-operation 
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for the purpose of determining what is the best of 
human possessions. For when Philebus said it was 
pleasure and gaiety and enjoyment and all that sort 
of thing, you objected and said it was not those 
things, but another sort, and we very properly keep 
reminding ourselves voluntarily of this, in order that 
both claims may be present in our memory for ex- 
amination. You, as it appears, assert that the good 
which is rightly to be called better than pleasure is 
mind, knowledge, intelligence, art, and all their kin ; 
you say we ought to acquire these, not that other 
sort. When those two claims were made and an 
argument arose, we playfully threatened that we 
would not let you go home until the discussion was 
brought to some satisfactory conclusion. You agreed 
and put yourself at our disposal for that purpose. 
Now, we say that, as children put it, you cannot take 
back a gift once fairly given. So cease this way of 
meeting all that we say. 

soc. What way do you mean? 

pro. I mean puzzling us and asking questions to 
which we cannot at the moment give a satisfactory 
answer. Let us not imagine that the end of our 
present discussion is a mere puzzling of us all, but 
if we cannot answer, you must do so; for you gave 
us a promise. Consider, therefore, whether you 
yourself must distinguish the kinds of pleasure and 
knowledge or will let that go, in case you are able 
and willing to make clear in some other way the 
matters now at issue among us. 

soc. I need no longer anticipate anything terrible, 
since you put it in that way; for the words “in 
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case you are willing” relieve me of all fear. And 
besides, I think some god has given me a vague 
recollection. 

pro. How is that, and what is the recollection 
about ? 

soc. I remember now having heard long ago in a 
dream, or perhaps when I was awake, some talk 
about pleasure and wisdom to the effect that neither 
of the two is the good, but some third thing, different 
from them and better than both. However, if this 
be now clearly proved to us, pleasure is deprived of 
victory ; for the good would no longer be identical 
with it. Is not that true? 

PRO. It is. 

soc. And we shall have, in my opinion, no longer 
any need of distinguishing the kinds of pleasure. 
But the progress of the discussion will make that still 
clearer. 

pro. Excellent! Just go on as you have begun. 

soc. First, then, let us agree on some further small 
points. 

pro. What are they ? 

soc. Is the nature of the good necessarily perfect 
or imperfect ? 

pro. The most perfect of all things, surely, 
Socrates. 

soc. Well, and is the good sufficient ? 

pro. Of course; so that it surpasses all other 
things in sufficiency. 

soc. And nothing, I should say, is more certain 
about it than that every intelligent being pursues it, 
desires it, wishes to catch and get possession of it, 
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and has no interest in anything in which the good is 
not included. 

pro. There is no denying that. 

soc. Let us, then, look at the life of pleasure and 
the life of wisdom separately and consider and judge 
them. 

PRO. How do you mean ? 

soc. Let there be no wisdom in the life of pleasure 
and no pleasure in the life of wisdom. For if either 
of them is the good, it cannot have need of anything 
else, and if either be found to need anything, we can 
no longer regard it as our true good. 

pro. No, of course not. 

soc. Shall we then undertake to test them through 

ou ? 

‘ PRO. By all means. 

soc. Then answer. 

pro. Ask. 

soc. Would you, Protarchus, be willing to live 
your whole life in the enjoyment of the greatest 
pleasures ? 

pro. Of course I should. 

soc. Would you think you needed anything 
further, if you were in complete possession of that 
enjoyment ? 

pro. Certainly not. 

soc. But consider whether you would not have 
some need of wisdom and intelligence and power of 
calculating your wants and the like. 

pro. Why should I? If I have enjoyment, I have 
everything. 

soc. Then living thus you would enjoy the greatest 
pleasures all your life ? 
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pro. Yes; why not ? 

soc. But if you did not possess mind or memory 
or knowledge or true opinion, in the first place, you 
would not know whether you were enjoying your 
pleasures or not. That must be true, since you are 
utterly devoid of intellect, must it not ? 

pro. Yes, it must. 

soc. And likewise, if you had no memory you 
could not even remember that you ever did enjoy 
pleasure, and no recollection whatever of present 
pleasure could remain with you; if you had no true 
opinion you could not think you were enjoying 
pleasure at the time when you were enjoying it, 
and if you were without power of calculation you 
would not be able to calculate that you would enjoy 
it in the future; your life would not be that of a 
man, but of a mollusc or some other shell-fish like 
the oyster. Is that true, or can we imagine any other 
result ? 

pro. We certainly cannot. 

soc. And can we choose such a life ? 

pro. This argument, Socrates, has made me 
utterly speechless for the present. 

soc. Well, let us not give in yet. Let us take up 
the life of mind and scrutinize that in turn. 

pro. What sort of life do you mean? 

soc. I ask whether anyone would be willing to 
live possessing wisdom and mind and knowledge and 
perfect memory of all things, but having no share, 
great or small, in pleasure, or in pain, for that matter, 
but being utterly unaffected by everything of that sort. 

pro. Neither of the two lives can ever appear 
desirable to me, Socrates, or, I think, to anyone else. 
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soc. How about the combined life, Protarchus, 
made up by a union of the two? 

PRO. You mean a union of pleasure with mind or 
wisdom ? 

soc. Yes, I mean a union of such elements. 

pro. Every one will prefer this life to either of 
the two others—yes, every single person without 
exception. 

soc. Then do we understand the consequences of 
what we are now saying ? 

pro. Certainly. Three lives have been proposed, 
and of two of them neither is sufficient or desirable 
for man or any other living being. 

soc. Then is it not already clear that neither of 
these two contained the good? For if it did contain 
the good, it would be sufficient and perfect, and 
such as to be chosen by all living creatures which 
would be able to live thus all their lives ; and if any 
of us chose anything else, he would be choosing 
contrary to thé nature of the truly desirable, not of 
his own free will, but from ignorance or some un- 
fortunate necessity. 

pro. That seems at any rate to be true. 

soc. And so I think we have sufficiently proved 
that Philebus’s divinity is not to be considered 
identical with the good. 

pHi. But neither is your “mind” the good, 
Socrates ; it will be open to the same objections. 

soc. My mind, perhaps, Philebus ; but not so, I 
believe, the true mind, which is also divine; that 
is different. I do not as yet claim for mind the 
victory over the combined life, but we must look 
and see what is to be done about the second 
place ; for each of us might perhaps put forward a 
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claim, one that mind is the cause of this combined 
life, the other that pleasure is the cause ; and thus 
neither of these two would be the good, but one or 
the other of them might be regarded as the cause 
of the good. On this point I might keep up the 
fight all the more against Philebus and contend that 
in this mixed life it is mind that is more akin and 
more similar than pleasure to that, whatever it may 
be, which makes it both desirable and good; and 
from this point of view pleasure could advance no 
true claim to the first or even the second place. It 
is farther behind than the third place, if my mind is 
at all to be trusted at present. 

pro. Certainly, Socrates, it seems to me that 
pleasure has fought for the victory and has fallen 
in this bout, knocked down by your words. And 
we can only say, as it seems, that mind was wise 
in not laying claim to the victory; for it would 
have met with the same fate. Now pleasure, if she 
were to lose the second prize, would be deeply 
humiliated in the eyes of her lovers ; for she would 
no longer appear even to them so lovely as before. 

soc. Well, then, is it not better to leave her now 
and not to pain her by testing her to the utmost and 
proving hér in the wrong? 

pro. Nonsense, Socrates ! 

soc. Nonsense because I spoke of paining pleasure, 
and that is impossible ? 

pro. Not only that, but because you do not un- 
derstand that not one of us will let you go yet until 
you have finished the argument about these matters. 

soc. Whew, Protarchus! Then we have a long 
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discussion before us, and not an easy one, either, 
this time. For in going ahead to fight mind’s battle 
for the second place, I think I need a new con- 
trivance—other weapons, as it were, than those of 
our previous discussion, though perhaps some of the 
old ones will serve. Must I then go on? 

pro. Of course you must. 

soc. Then let us try to be careful in making our 
beginning. 

pro. What kind of a beginning do you mean ? 

soc. Let us divide all things that now exist in the 
universe into two, or rather, if you please, three 
classes. 

pro. Please tell us on what principle you would 
divide them. 

soc. Let us take some of the subjects of our 
present discussion. 

pro. What subjects ? 

soc. We said that God revealed in the universe 
two elements, the infinite and the finite, did we not? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Let us, then, assume these as two of our 
classes, and a third, made by combining these two. 
But I cut a ridiculous figure, it seems, when I 
attempt a division into classes and an enumeration. 

pro. What do you mean, my friend? 

soc. I think we need a fourth class besides. 

pro. Tell us what it is. 

soc. Note the cause of the combination of those 
two and assume that as the fourth in addition to the 
previous three. 

pro. And then will you not need a fifth, which has 
the power of separation ? 

soc. Perhaps; but not at present, I think. How- 
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ever, if we do need a fifth, you will pardon me for 
going after it. 

pro. Of course. 

soc. First, then, let us take three of the four and, 
as we see that two of these are split up and scattered 
each one into many, let us try, by collecting each 
of them again into one, to learn how each of them 
was both one and many. 

pro. If you could tell me more clearly about 
them, I might be able to follow you. 

soc. I mean, then, that the two which I select 
are the same which I mentioned before, the infinite 
and the finite. I will try to show that the infinite 
is, in a certain sense, many ; the finite can wait. 

pro. Yes. 

soc. Consider then. What I ask you to consider 
is difficult and debatable; but consider it all the 
same. In the first place, take hotter and colder 
and see whether you can conceive any limit of them, 
or whether the more and less which dwell in their 
very nature do not, so long as they continue to 
dweil therein, preclude the possibility of any end ; 
for if there were any end of them, the more and less 
would themselves be ended. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. But always, we affirm, in the hotter and colder 
there is the more and less. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Always, then, the argument shows that these 
two have no end; and being endless, they are of 
course infinite. 

pro. Most emphatically, Socrates. 


1 réumrov Biov BT: Biov bracketed by Schanz. 
2 olxodyre sec. Coisl.: oixody BT. 
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soc. I am glad you responded, my dear Protarchus, 
and reminded me that the word “ emphatically ” 
which you have just used, and the word “ gently ” 
have the same force as ‘‘ more”’ and “less.” For 
wherever they are present, they do not allow any 
definite quantity to exist ; they always introduce in 
every instance a comparison—more emphatic than 
that which is quieter, or vice versa—and thus they 
create the relation of more and less, thereby doing 
away with fixed quantity. For, as I said just now, 
if they did not abolish quantity, but allowed it and 
measure to make their appearance in the abode of 
the more and less, the emphatically and gently, 
those latter would be banished from their own proper 
place. When once they had accepted definite 
quantity, they would no longer be hotter or colder ; 
for hotter and colder are always progressing and 
never stationary ; but quantity is at rest and does 
not progress. By this reasoning hotter and its 
opposite are shown to be infinite. 

pro. That appears to be the case, Socrates ; but, 
as you said, these subjects are not easy to follow. 
Perhaps, however, continued repetition might lead 
to a satisfactory agreement between the questioner 
and him who is questioned. 

soc. That is a good suggestion, and I must try to 
carry it out. However, to avoid waste of time in 
discussing all the individual examples, see if we can 
accept this as a designation of the infinite. 

pro. Accept what ? 

soc. All things which appear to us to become more 
or less, or to admit of emphatic and gentle and 
excessive and the like, are to be put in the class of 
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the infinite as their unity, in accordance with what 
we said a while ago, if you remember, that we ought 
to collect all things that are scattered and split up 
and impress upon them to the best of our ability the 
seal of some single nature. 

pro. I remember. 

soc. And the things which do not admit of more 
and less and the like, but do admit of all that is 
opposed to them—first equality and the equal, then 
the double, and anything which is a definite number 
or measure in relation to such a number or measure 
—all these might properly be assigned to the class 
of the finite. What do you say to that? 

pro. Excellent, Socrates. 

soc. Well, what shall we say is the nature of the 
third class, made by combining these two ? 

pro. You will tell me, I fancy, by answering your 
own question. 

soc. Nay, a god will do so, if any god will give 
ear to my prayers. 

PRO. Pray, then, and watch. 

soc. I am watching ; and I think, Protarchus, one 
of the gods has this moment been gracious unto me. 

pro. What do you mean, and what evidence have 

ou? 

soc. I will tell you, of course. Just follow what 
I say. 

PRO. Say on. 

soc. We spoke just now of hotter and colder, did 
we not? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. Add to them drier and wetter, more and less, 
quicker and slower, greater and smaller, and all that 
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we assigned before to the class which unites more 
and less. 

pro. You mean the class of the infinite ? 

soc. Yes. Mix with that the second class, the 
offspring of the limit. 

pro. What class do you mean? 

soc. The class of the finite, which we ought just 
now to have reduced to unity, as we did that of the 
infinite. We have not done that, but perhaps we 
shall even now accomplish the same end, if these 
two are both unified and then the third class is 
revealed. 

pro. What third class, and what do you mean ? 

soc. The class of the equal and double and every- 
thing which puts an end to the differences between 
opposites and makes them commensurable and 
harmonious by the introduction of number. 

pro. I understand. I think you mean that by 
mixture of these elements certain results are pro- 
duced in each instance. 

soc. Yes, you are right. 

pro. Go on. 

soc. In cases of illness, does not the proper com- 
bination of these €lements produce health ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And in the acute and the grave, the quick and 
the slow, which are unlimited, the addition of these 
same elements creates a limit and establishes the 
whole art of music in all its perfection, does it not ? 

pro. Excellent. 

soc. And again in the case of cold and hot weather, 
the introduction of these elements removes the excess 
1 gf rod Coisl.: adroo BT. 2 Spdoer ef Vahlen: dpdce BT. 

3 eyyevopeva, Bs eyyevouévn TG. 
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1 gyovr’ T: éxdvtwr B. 
4 droxvatoa: pys Kidd. mise. Porson, p. 265; droxvats épns BT. 


1 This goddess may be Movorxy (in which case éyyevouevn, 
the reading of T and G, would be preferable to éyyevdueva 
above), not music in the restricted modern sense, but the 
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and indefiniteness and creates moderation and har- 
mony. 

pro. Assuredly. 

soc. And thence arise the seasons and all the 
beauties of our world, by mixture of the infinite 
with the finite ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. There are countless other things which I 
pass over, such as health, beauty, and strength of 
the body and the many glorious beauties of the 
soul. For this goddess,! my fair Philebus, beholding 
the violence and universal wickedness which pre- 
vailed, since there was no limit of pleasures or of 
indulgence in them, established law and order, which 
contain a limit. You say she did harm; I say, on 
the contrary, she brought salvation. What do you 
think, Protarchus ? 

pro. What you say, Socrates, pleases me greatly. 

soc. I have spoken of these three classes, you 
observe. 

pro. Yes, I believe I understand ; I think you 
mean that the infinite is one class and the finite is 
another class among existing things ; but what you 
wish to designate as the third class, I do not com- 
prehend very well. 

soc. No, because the multitude which springs up 
in the third class overpowers you; and yet the 
infinite also comprised many classes, nevertheless, 
since they were sealed with the seal of the more 
and less, they were seen to be of one class. 
spirit of numbers and measure which underlies all music, 
and all the beauties of the world; or the goddess may be 
mentioned here in reference (and opposition) to the goddess 
Pleasure (12 8); she is the nameless deity who makes 
Pleasure and all others conform to her rules. 
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pro. True. 

soc. And the finite, again, did not contain many 
classes, nor were we disturbed about its natural unity, 

pro. Of course not. ‘ 

soc. No, not at all. And as to the third class, 
understand that I mean every offspring of these 
two which comes into being as a result of the measures 
created by the co-operation of the finite. 

pro. I understand. 

soc. But we said there was, in addition to three 
classes, a fourth to be investigated. Let us do that 
together. See whether you think that everything 
which comes into being must necessarily come into 
being through a cause. 

pro. Yes, I do; for how could it come into being 
apart from a cause ? 

soc. Does not the nature of that which makes or 
creates differ only in name from the cause, and may 
not the creative agent and the cause be properly 
considered one ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And, again, we shall find that, on the same 
principle, that which is made or created differs in 
name only from that which comes into being, shall 
we not P 

pro. We shall. 

soc. And the creative agent always naturally leads, 
and that which is created follows after it as it comes 
into being ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Then the cause and that which is the servant 
of the cause for the purpose of generation are not 
the same. 

pro. Of course not. 
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soc. Did not the things which come into being 
and the things out of which they come into being 
furnish us all the three classes ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And that which produces all these, the cause, 
we call the fourth, as it has been satisfactorily shown 
to be distinct hom the others ? 

pro. Yes, it is distinct. 

soc. It is, then, proper, now that we have dis- 
tinguished the four, to make sure that we remember 
them separately by enumerating them in order. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. The first, then, I call infinite, the second 
limit or finite, and the third something generated 
by a mixture of these two. And should I be making 
any mistake if I called the cause of this mixture and 
creation the fourth ? 

pro. Certainly not. 

soc. Now what is the next step in our argument, 
and what was our purpose in coming to the point 
we have reached? Was it not this? We were 
trying to find out whether the second place belonged 
to pleasure or to wisdom, were we not? 

PRO. YeS, We were. 

soc. And may we not, perhaps, now that we have 
finished with these points, be better able to come to 
a decision about the first and second places, which 
was the original subject of our discussion ? 

pro. Perhaps. 

soc. Well then; we decided that the mixed life 
of pleasure and wisdom was the victor, did we not? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And do we not see what kind of life this is, 
and to what class it belongs ? 
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pro. Of course we do. 

soc. We shall say that it belongs to the third class ; 
for that class is not formed by mixture of any two 
things, but of all the things which belong to the 
infinite, bound by the finite; and therefore this 
victorious life would rightly be considered a part of 
this class. 

PRO. Quite rightly. 

soc. Well then, what of your life, Philebus, of 
unmixed pleasure? In which of the aforesaid classes 
may it properly be said to belong? But before you 
tell me, please answer this question. 

put. Ask your question. 

soc. Have pleasure and pain a limit, or are they 
among the things which admit of more and less? 

poi. Yes, they are among those which admit of 
the more, Socrates; for pleasure would not be 
absolute good if it were not infinite in number and 
degree. 

soc. Nor would pain, Philebus, be absolute evil ; 
so it is not the infinite which supplies any element 
of good in pleasure ; we must look for something 
else. Well, I grant you that pleasure and pain are 
in the class of the infinite; but to which of the 
aforesaid classes, Protarchus and Philebus, can we 
now without irreverence assign wisdom, knowledge, 
and mind? I think we must find the right answer 
to this question, for our danger is great if we 
fail. 

pHi. Oh Socrates, you exalt your own god. 

soc. And you your goddess, my friend. But the 
question calls for an answer, all the same. 
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PRO. Socrates is right, Philebus ; you ought to do 
as he asks. 

Pui. Did you not, Protarchus, elect to reply in my 
place? 

PRO. Yes; but now I am somewhat at a loss, and 
I ask you, Socrates, to be our spokesman yourself, 
that we may not select the wrong representative and 
so say something improper. 

soc. I must do as you ask, Protarchus ; and it is 
not difficult. But did I really, as Philebus said, 
embarrass you by playfully exalting my god, when 
I asked to what class mind and knowledge should 
be assigned ? 

pro. You certainly did, Socrates. 

soc. Yet the answer is easy ; for all philosophers 
agree—whereby they really exalt themselves—that 
mind is king of heaven and earth. Perhaps they are 
right. But let us, if you please, investigate the 
question of its class more at length. 

pro. Speak just as you like, Socrates. Do not 
consider length, so far as we are concerned; you 
cannot bore us. 

soc. Good. Then let us begin by asking a ques- 
tion. 

pro. What is the question ? 

soc. Shall we say, Protarchus, that all things and 
this which is called the universe are governed by 
an irrational and fortuitous power and mere chance, 
or, on the contrary, as our forefathers said, are 
ordered and directed by mind and a marvellous 
wisdom ? 

pro. The two points of view have nothing in 
common, my wonderful Socrates. For what you 
are now saying seems to me actually impious. But 
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the assertion that mind orders all things is worthy 
of the aspect of the world, of sun, moon, stars, and 
the whole revolving universe; I can never say or 
think anything else about it. 

soc. Do you, then, think we should assent to this 
and agree in the doctrine of our predecessors, not 
merely intending to repeat the words of others, with 
no risk to ourselves, but ready to share with them in 
the risk and the blame, if any clever man declares 
that this world is not thus ordered, but is without 
order? 

pro. Yes, of course I do. 

soc. Then observe the argument that now comes 
against us. 

PRO. Go on. 

soc. We see the elements which belong to the 
natures of all living beings, fire, water, air, and 
earth—or, as the storm-tossed mariners say, land 
in sight—in the constitution of the universe. 

pro. Certainly; and we are truly storm-tossed 
in the puzzling cross-currents of this discussion. 

soc. Well, here is a point for you to consider in 
relation to each of these elements as it exists in us. 

pro. What is the point ? 

soc. Each element in us is small and poor and in 
no way pure at all or endowed with the power which 
is worthy of its nature. Take one example and 
apply it to all. Fire, for instance, exists in us and 
also in the universe. 


pro. Of course. 
soc. And that which is in us is small, weak, and 
poor, but that which is in the universe is marvellous 
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in quantity, beauty, and every power which belongs 
to fire. 

pro. What you say is very true. 

soc. Well, is the fire of the universe nourished, 
originated, and ruled by the fire within us, or, on 
the contrary, does my fire, and yours, and that of 
all living beings derive nourishment and all that 
from the universal fire ? 

pro. That question does not even deserve an 
answer. 

soc. True; and you will, I fancy, say the same 
of the earth which is in us living creatures and that 
which is in the universe, and concerning all the 
other elements about which I asked a moment ago 
your answer will be the same. 

pro. Yes. Who could answer otherwise without 
being called a lunatic ? 

soc. Nobody, I fancy. Now follow the next step. 
When we see that all the aforesaid elements are 
gathered together into a unit, do we not call 
them a body ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. Apply the same line of thought to that which 
we call the universe. It would likewise be a body, 
being composed of the same elements. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Does our body derive, obtain, and possess 
from that body, or that body from ours, nourishment 
and everything else that we mentioned just now? 

pro. That, Socrates, is another question not worth 
asking. 

soc. Well, is this next one worth asking? What 
will you say to it ? 

pro. What is it? 
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soc. Shall we not say that our body has a soul ? 

pro. Clearly we shall. 

soc. Where did it get it, Protarchus, unless the 
body of the universe had a soul, since that body has the 
same elements as ours, only in every way superior ? 

pro. Clearly it could get it from no other source. 

soc. No; for we surely do not believe, Protarchus, 
that of those four elements, the finite, the infinite, 
the combination, and the element of cause which 
exists in all things, this last, which gives to our 
bodies souls and the art of physical exercise and 
medical treatment when the body is ill, and which 
is in general a composing and healing power, is called 
the sum of all wisdom, and yet, while these same 
elements exist in the entire heaven and in great 
parts thereof, and are, moreover, fair and pure, there 
is no means of including among them that nature 
which is the fairest and most precious of all. 

pro. Certainly there would be no sense in that. 

soc. Then if that is not the case, it would be 
better to follow the other line of thought and say, 
as we have often said, that there is in the universe 
a plentiful infinite and a sufficient limit, and in 
addition a by no means feeble cause which orders 
and arranges years and seasons and months, and may 
most justly be called wisdom and mind. 

PRO. Yes, most justly. 

soc. Surely reason and mind could never come 
into being without soul. 

pro. No, never. 

soc. Then in the nature of Zeus you would say 
that a kingly soul and a kingly mind were implanted 
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through the power of the cause, and in other deities 
other noble qualities from which they derive their 
favourite epithets. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Now do not imagine, Protarchus, that this is 
mere idle talk of mine; it confirms the utterances 
of those who declared of old! that mind always rules 
the universe. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And to my question it has furnished the reply 
that mind belongs to that one of our four classes 
which was called the cause of all. Now, you see, you 
have at last my answer. 

pro. Yes, and a very sufficient one; and yet you 
answered without my knowing it. 

soc. Yes, Protarchus, for sometimes a joke is a 
restful change from serious talk. 

PRO. You are right. 

soc. We have now, then, my friend, pretty clearly 
shown to what class mind belongs and what power 
it possesses. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And likewise the class of pleasure was made 
clear some time ago. 

PRO. Yes, it was. 

soc. Let us, then, remember concerning both of 
them that mind was akin to cause and belonged 
more or less to that class, and that pleasure was 
itself infinite and belonged to the class which, in 
and by itself, has not and never will have either 
beginning or middle or end. 
1 Anaxagoras and probably some now unknown precursors. 
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PRO. We will remember that, of course. 

soc. Our next task is to see in what and by means 
of what feeling each of them comes into being when- 
ever they do come into being. We will take pleasure 
first and discuss these questions in relation to 
pleasure, as we examined its class first. But we 
cannot examine pleasure successfully apart from pain. 

pro. If that is our proper path, let us follow it. 

soc. Do you agree with us about the origin of 
pleasure ? 

pro. What do you think it is ? 

soc. I think pain and pleasure naturally originate 
in the combined class. 

pro. Please, my dear Socrates, remind us which 
of the aforesaid classes you mean by the combined 
class. 

soc. I will do so, as well as I can, my brilliant 
friend. 

pro. Thank you. 

soc. By combined class, then, let us understand 
that which we said was the third of the four. 

pro. The one you mentioned after the infinite 
and the finite, and in which you put health and also, 
I believe, harmony ? 

soc. You are quite right. Now please pay very 
close attention. 

pro. I will. Say on. 

soc. I say, then, that when, in us living beings, 
harmony is broken up, a disruption of nature and a 
generation of pain also take place at the same 
moment. 

pro. What you say is very likely. 

soc. But if harmony is recomposed and returns to 
its own nature, then I say that pleasure is generated, 
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if I may speak in the fewest and briefest words 
about matters of the highest import. 

pro. I think you are right, Socrates; but let us 
try to be more explicit. 

soc. It is easiest to understand common and 
obvious examples, is it not ? 

Pro. What examples? 

soc. Is hunger a kind of breaking up and a pain? 

Pro. Yes. 

soc. And eating, which is a filling up again, is a 
pleasure ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. Thirst again is a destruction and a pain, but 
the filling with moisture of that which was dried up 
is a pleasure. Then, too, the unnatural dissolution 
and disintegration we experience through heat are 
a pain, but the natural restoration and cooling are 
a pleasure. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And the unnatural hardening of the moisture 
in an animal through cold is pain; but the natural 
course of the elements returning to their place and 
separating is a pleasure. See, in short, if you think 
it is a reasonable statement that whenever in the 
class of living beings, which, as I said before, arises 
out of the natural union of the infinite and the finite, 
that union is destroyed, the destruction is pain, and 
the passage and return of all things to their own 
nature is pleasure. 

pro. Let us accept that; for it seems to me to 
be true in its general lines. 
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soc. Then we may assume this as one kind of 
pain and pleasure arising severally under the con- 
ditions I have described ? 

pro. Let that be assumed. 

soc. Now assume within the soul itself the anticipa- 
tion of these conditions, the sweet and cheering hope 
of pleasant things to come, the fearful and woful 
expectation of painful things to come. 

pro. Yes, indeed, this is another kind of pleasure 
and pain, which belongs to the soul itself, apart 
from the body, and arises through expectation. 

soc. You are right. I think that in these two 
kinds, both of which are, in my opinion, pure, and 
not formed by mixture of pain and pleasure, the 
truth about pleasure will be made manifest, whether 
the entire class is to be desired or such desirability 
is rather to be attributed to some other class among 
those we have mentioned, whereas pleasure and 
pain, like heat, cold, and other such things, are 
sometimes desirable and sometimes undesirable, be- 
cause they are not good in themselves, though some 
of them sometimes admit on occasion the nature of 
the good. 

PRO. You are quite right in saying that we must 
track our quarry on this trail. 

soc. First, then, let us agree on this point: If it 
is true, as we said, that destruction is pain and 
restoration is pleasure, let us consider the case of 
living beings in which neither destruction nor restora- 
tion is going on, and what their state is under such 
conditions. Fix your mind on my question: Must 
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not every living being under those conditions neces- 
sarily be devoid of any feeling of pain or pleasure, 
great or small ? 

pro. Yes, necessarily. 

soc. Have we, then, a third condition, besides 
those of feeling pleasure and pain ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Well then, do your best to bear it in mind ; 
for remembering or forgetting it will make a great 
difference in our judgement of pleasure. And I 
should like, if you do not object, to speak briefly 
about it. 

Pro. Pray do so. 

soc. You know that there is nothing to hinder a 
man from living the life of wisdom in this manner. 

Pro. You mean without feeling pleasure or pain ? 

soc. Yes, for it was said, you know, in our com- 
parison of the lives that he who chose the life of 
mind and wisdom was to have no feeling of pleasure, 
great or small. 

pro. Yes, surely, that was said. 

soc. Such a man, then, would have such a life ; 
and perhaps it is not unreasonable, if that is the 
most divine of lives. 

pro. Certainly it is not likely that gods feel either 
joy or its opposite. 

soc. No, it is very unlikely ; for either is unseemly 
for them. But let us reserve the discussion of that 
point for another time, if it is appropriate, and we 
will give mind credit for it in contending for the 
second place, if we cannot count it for the first. 

PRO. Quite right. 
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soc. Now the other class of pleasure, which we 
said was an affair of the soul alone, originates 
entirely in memory. 

pro. How is that ? 

soc. We must, apparently, first take up memory, 
and perception even before memory, if these matters 
are to be made clear to us properly. 

pro. What do you mean ? 

soc. Assume that some of the affections of our 
body are extinguished in the body before they reach 
the soul, leaving the soul unaffected, and that other 
affections permeate both body and soul and cause 
a vibration in both conjointly and in each individually. 

pro. Let us assume that. 

soc. Shall we be right in saying that the soul 
forgets those which do not permeate both, and does 
not forget those which do ? 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. Do not in the least imagine that when I 
speak of forgetting I mean that forgetfulness arises 
in this case; for forgetfulness is the departure of 
memory, and in the case under consideration memory 
has not yet come into being; now it is absurd to 
speak of the loss of that which does not exist and 
has not yet come into being, is it not ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Then just change the terms. 

pro. How? 

soc. Instead of saying that the soul forgets, when 
it is unaffected by the vibrations of the body, apply 
the term want of perception to that which you are 
now calling forgetfulness. 
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pro. I understand. 

soc. And the union of soul and body in one 
common affection and one common motion you may 
properly call perception. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. Then do we now understand what we mean 
by perception ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. I think, then, that memory may rightly be 
defined as the preservation of perception. 

PRO. Quite rightly. 

soc. But do we not say that memory differs from 
recollection ? 

pro. Perhaps. 

soc. And is this the difference ? 

pro. What? 

soc. When the soul alone by itself, apart from the 
body, recalls completely any experience it has had 
in company with the body, we say that it recollects, 
do we not? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And again when the soul has lost the memory 
of a perception or of something it has learned and 
then alone by itself regains this, we call everything 
of that kind recollection. 

PRO. You are right. 

soc. Now my reason for saying all this is 

pro. What? 

soc. That henceforth we may comprehend as 
completely and clearly as possible the pleasure of 
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the soul, and likewise its desire, apart from the 
body ; for both of these appear to be made plain by 
what has been said about memory and recollection. 
pro. Let us, then, Socrates, discuss the next point. 
soc. We must, it seems, consider many things in 
relation to the origin and general aspect of pleasure ; 
but now I think our first task is to take up the nature 
and origin of desire. 
pro. Then let us examine that; for we shall not 
lose anything. 
soc. Oh yes, Protarchus, we shall lose a great deal ! 
When we find what we are seeking we shall lose our 
perplexity about these very questions. 
pro. That is a fair counter; but let us try to 
take up the next point. 
soc. Did we not say just now that hunger, thirst, 
and the like were desires ? 
pro. They are, decidedly. 
soc. What sort of identity have we in view when 
we call these, which are so different, by one name ? 
pro. By Zeus, Socrates, that question may not be 
easy to answer, yet it must be answered. 
soc. Let us, then, begin again at that point with 
the same examples. 
pro. At what point ? 
soc. We say of a thing on any particular occasion, 
it’s thirsty,” do we not ? 
pro. Of course. 
soc. And that means being empty ? 
pro. Certainly. 
soc. And is thirst, then, a desire ? 
pro. Yes, of drink. 
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soc. Of drink, or of being filled with drink ? 

pro. Of being filled, I suppose. 

soc. The man, then, who is empty desires, as it 
appears, the opposite of what he feels; for, being 
empty, he longs to be filled. 

PRO. That is very plain. 

soc. Well then, is there any source from which a 
man who is empty at first can gain a comprehension, 
whether by perception or by memory, of fulness, 
a thing which he does not feel at the time and has 
never felt before ? 

pro. It cannot be done. 

soc. And yet he who desires, desires something, 
We say. 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And he does not desire that which he feels ; 
for he is thirsty, and that is emptiness, but he desires 
fulness. 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. Then somehow some part of him who is 
thirsty can apprehend fulness. 

pro. Yes, obviously. 

soc. But it cannot be the body, for that is empty. 

pro. True. 

soc. The only remaining possibility is that the 
soul apprehends it, which it must do by means of 
memory ; for what other means could it employ ? 

pro. No other, I should say. 

soc. And do we understand the consequences of 
this argument ? 

pro. What are the consequences ? 

soc. This argument declares that we have no 
bodily desire. 

pro. How so? 
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soc. Because it shows that the endeavour of every 
living being is always towards the opposite of the 
actual conditions of the body. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And the impulse which leads towards the 
opposite of those conditions shows that there is a 
memory of the opposite of the conditions. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And the argument, by showing that memory 
is that which leads us towards the objects of desire, 
has proved that all the impulse, the desire, and 
the ruling principle in every living being are of 
the soul. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. So the argument denies utterly that the body 
hungers or thirsts or has any such affection. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. Let us consider a further point in connexion 
with those very affections. For 1 think the purpose 
of the argument is to point out to us a state of life 
existing in them. 

pro. Of what sort of life are you speaking, and 
in what affections does it exist ? 

soc. In the affections of fulness and emptiness and 
all which pertain to the preservation and destruction 
of living beings, and I am thinking that if we fall 
into one of these we feel pain, which is followed by 
joy when we change to the other. 

pro. That is true. 

soc. And what if a man is between the two ? 

pro. How between them ? 

soc. Because of his condition, he is suffering, but 
he remembers the pleasures the coming of which 
would bring him an end of his pain ; as yet, however, 
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he does not possess them. Well then, shall we say 
that he is between the affections, or not ? 

Pro. Let us say so. 

soc. Shall we say that he is wholly pained or 
wholly pleased ? 

pro. No, by Zeus, but he is afflicted with a twofold 
pain; he suffers in body from his sensation, and in 
soul from expectation and longing. 

soc. How could you, Protarchus, speak of twofold 
pain? Is not an empty man sometimes possessed 
of a sure hope of being filled, and sometimes, on the 
contrary, quite hopeless ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And do you not think that when he has a 
hope of being filled he takes pleasure in his memory, 
and yet at the same time, since he is at the moment 
empty, suffers pain? 

PRO. It cannot be otherwise. 

soc. At such a time, then, a man, or any other 
animal, has both pain and pleasure at once. 

pro. Yes, I suppose so. 

soc. And when an empty man is without hope of 
being filled, what then? Is not that the time when 
the twofold feeling of pain would arise, which you 
just now observed and thought the pain simply was 
twofold? 

pro. Very true, Socrates. 

soc. Let us make use of our examination of those 
affections for a particular purpose. 

pro. For what purpose ? 

soc. Shall we say that those pleasures and pains are 
true or false, or that some are true and others not so ? 

pro. But, Socrates, how can there be false plea- 
sures or pains ? 
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soc. But, Protarchus, how can there be true and 
false fears, or true and false expectations, or true 
and false opinions ? 

pro. Opinions I would grant you, but not the rest. 

soc. What? I am afraid we are starting a very 
considerable discussion. 

pro. You are right. 

soc. And yet we must consider, thou son of that 
man,! whether the discussion is relevant to what has 
gone before. 

pro. Yes, no doubt. 

soc. We must dismiss everything else, tedious or 
otherwise, that is irrelevant. 

pro. Right. 

soc. Now tell me ; for I am always utterly amazed 
by the same questions we were just proposing. 

pro. What do you mean ? 

soc. Are not some pleasures false and others true ? 

PRO. How could that be ? 

soc. Then, as you maintain, nobody, either sleep- 
ing or waking or insane or deranged, ever thinks he 
feels pleasure when he does not feel it, and never, 
on the other hand, thinks he suffers pain when he 
does not suffer it? 

pro. We have, Socrates, always believed that all 
this is as you suggest. 

soc. But is the belief correct? Shall we consider 
whether it is so or not? 

pro. I should say we ought to consider that. 


1“ Son of that man” may mean “son of Philebus,” 
in so far as Protarchus is a pupil of Philebus, or (so Bury) 
“son of Gorgias,’ the orator and teacher (cf. 58 B), or the 
father of Protarchus may be referred to by the pronoun, 
possibly because Socrates does not at the moment recall his 
name or because he wishes to imply that he was a man of mark, 
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soc. Then let us analyse still more clearly what 
we were just now saying about pleasure and opinion. 
There is a faculty of having an opinion, is there not ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And of feeling pleasure ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And there is an object of opinion ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And something by which that which feels 
pleasure is pleased ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And that which has opinion, whether right 
or wrong, never loses its function of really having 
opinion ? 

pro. Of course not. 

soc. And that which feels pleasure, whether 
rightly or wrongly, will clearly never lose its function 
of really feeling pleasure ? 

pro. Yes, that is true, too. 

soc. Then we must consider how it is that opinion 
is both true and false and pleasure only true, though 
the holding of opinion and the feeling of pleasure are 
equally real. 

pro. Yes, so we must. 

soc. You mean that we must consider this ques- 
tion because falsehood and truth are added as 
attributes to opinion, and thereby it becomes not 
merely opinion, but opinion of a certain quality in 
each instance ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And furthermore, we must reach an agree- 
ment on the question whether, even if some things 
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have qualities, pleasure and pain are not merely 
what they are, without qualities or attributes. 

pro. Evidently we must. 

soc. But it is easy enough to see that they have 
qualities. For we said a long time ago that both 
pains and pleasures are great and small and intense. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And if badness becomes an attribute of any 
of these, Protarchus, shall we say that the opinion 
or the pleasure thereby becomes bad ? 

pro. Why certainly, Socrates. 

soc. And what if rightness or its opposite becomes 
an attribute of one of them? Shall we not say that 
the opinion is right, if it has rightness, and the 
pleasure likewise ? 

pro. Obviously. 

soc. And if that which is opined is mistaken, 
must we not agree that the opinion, since it is at 
the moment making a mistake, is not right or rightly 
opining ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And what if we see a pain or a pleasure 
making a mistake in respect of that by which the 
pain or pleasure is caused? Shall we give it the 
attribute of right or good or any of the words which 
denote excellence ? 

pro. That is impossible if the pleasure is mistaken. 

soc. And certainly pleasure often seems to come 
to us in connexion with false, not true, opinion. 

pro. Of course it does; and in such a case, 
Socrates, we call the opinion false; but nobody 
would ever call the actual pleasure false. 
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soc. You are an eager advocate of the case of 
pleasure just now, Protarchus. 

pro. Oh no, I merely say what I hear. 

soc. Is there no difference, my friend, between 
the pleasure which is connected with right opinion 
and knowledge and that which often comes to each 
of us with falsehood and ignorance ? 

pro. There is likely to be a great difference. 

soc. Then let us proceed to the contemplation of 
the difference between them. 

pro. Lead on as you think best. 

soc. Then this is the way I lead. 

PRO. What way ? 

soc. Do we agree that there is such a thing as 
false opinion and also as true opinion ? 

pro. There is. 

soc. And, as we were saying just now, pleasure 
and pain often follow them—I mean true and false 
opinion. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And do not opinion and the power of forming 
an opinion always come to us from memory and 
perception ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Do we, then, believe that our relation to these 
faculties is somewhat as follows ? 

pro. How? 

soc. Would you say that often when a man sees 
things at a distance and not very clearly, he wishes 
to distinguish between the things which he sees ? 

pro. Yes, I should say so. 

soc. Next, then, would he not ask himself. 


1 gyvolas Cornarius: dvolas BT. 
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PRO. What } ? 

soc. “ What is that which is visible standing beside 
the rock under a tree?’ Do you not think a man 
might ask himself such a question if he saw such 
obj ects presented to his view ? 

pro. To be sure. 

soc. And after that our gazer might reply to 
himself correctly ‘‘ It is a man” ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Or, again, perhaps he might be misled into 
the belief that it was a work of some shepherds, and 
then he would call the thing which he saw an image. 

Pro. Yes, indeed. 

soc. And if some one is with him, he might 
repeat aloud to his companion what he had said to 
himself, and thus that which we called an opinion 
now becomes a statement ? 

pro. Certainly. 

‘soc. But if he is alone when he has this thought, 
he sometimes carries it about in his mind for a long 
time. 

pro. Undoubtedly. 

soc. Well, is your view about what takes place in 
such cases the same as mine ? 

pro. What is yours ? 

soc. I think the soul at such a time is like a book. 

pro. How is that ? 

soc. Memory unites with the senses, and they and 
the feelings which are connected with them seem to 
me almost to write words in our souls; and when 
the feeling in question writes the truth, true opinions 
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and true statements are produced in us; but when 
the writer within us writes falsehoods, the resulting 
opinions and statements are the opposite of true. 

pro. That is my view completely, and I accept it 
as stated. c 

soc. Then accept also the presence of another 
workman in our souls at such a time. 

pro. What workman ? 

soc. A painter, who paints in our souls pictures to 
illustrate the words which the writer has written. 

PRO. But how do we say he does this, and when? 

soc. When a man receives from sight or some 
other sense the opinions and utterances of the 
moment and afterwards beholds in his own mind the 
images of those opinions and utterances. That 
happens to us often enough, does it not ? 

pro. It certainly does. 

soc. And the images of the true opinions are 
true, and those of the false are false ? 

pro. Assuredly. 

soc. Then if we are right about that, let us con- 
sider a further question. 

pro. What is it? 

soc. Whether this is an inevitable experience in 
relation to the present and the past, but not in 
relation to the future. 

pro. It is in the same relation to all kinds of time. 

soc. Was it not said a while ago that the pleasures 
and pains which belong to the soul alone might come 
before the pleasures and pains of the body, so that 
we have the pleasure and pain of anticipation, which 
relate to the future ? 
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pro. Very true. 

soc. Do the writings and pictures, then, which we 
imagined a little while ago to exist within us, relate 
to the past and present, but not to the future ? 

pro. To the future especially. 

soc. Do you say “to the future especially ” he- 
cause they are all hopes relating to the future and 
we are always filled with hopes all our lives ? 

pro. Precisely. 

soc. Well, here is a further question for you to 
answer. 

pro. What is it ? 

soc. A just, pious, and good man is surely a friend 
of the gods, is he not? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And an unjust and thoroughly bad man is the 
reverse ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. But, as we were just now saying, every man 
is full of many hopes ? 

Pro. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And there are in all of us written words 
which we call hopes ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And also the images painted there; and 
often a man sees an abundance of gold coming into 
his possession, and in its train many pleasures ; and 
he even sees a picture of himself enjoying himself 
immensely. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. Shall we or shall we not say that of these 
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pictures those are for the most part true which are 
presented to the good, because they are friends of 
the gods, whereas those presented to the bad are for 
the most part false ? 

pro. Surely we must say that. 

soc. Then the bad also, no less than the good, 
have pleasures painted in their souls, but they are 
false pleasures. 

Pro. Yes, surely. 

soc. Then the bad rejoice for the most part in 
the false, and the good in true pleasures. 

pro. That is inevitably true. 

soc. According to our present view, then, there 
are false pleasures in the souls of men, imitations or 
caricatures of the true pleasures ; and pains likewise. 

pro. There are. 

soc. We saw, you remember, that he who had an 
opinion at all always really had an opinion, but it 
was sometimes not based upon realities, whether 
present, past, or future. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And this it was, I believe, which created false 
opinion and the holding of false opinions, was it not ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. Very well, must we not also grant that 
pleasure and pain stand in the same relation to 
realities ? 

pro. What do you mean? 

soc. I mean that he who feels pleasure at all in 
any way or manner always really feels pleasure, but 
it is sometimes not based upon realities, whether 
present or past, and often, perhaps most frequently, 
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upon things which will never even be realities in the 
future. 

pro. This also, Socrates, must inevitably be the 
case. 

soc. And the same may be said of fear and anger 
and all that sort of thing—that they are all sometimes 
false ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Well, can we say that opinions become bad 
or good except as they become false ? 

pro. No. 

soc. And we understand, I believe, that pleasures 
also are not bad except by being false. 

pro. No; you have said quite the reverse of the 
truth, Socrates; for no one would be at all likely 
to call pains and pleasures bad because they are 
false, but because they are involved in another great 
and manifold evil. 

soc. Then of the evil pleasures which are such 
because of evil we will speak a little later, if we 
still care to do so; but of the false pleasures we 
must prove in another way that they exist and come 
into existence in us often and in great numbers ; 
for this may help us to reach our decisions. 

pro. Yes, of course; that is, if such pleasures 
exist. 

soc. But they do exist, Protarchus, in my opinion $ 
however, until we have established the truth of this 
opinion, it cannot be unquestioned. 

PRO. Good. 

soc. Then let us, like athletes, approach and 
grapple with this new argument. 
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pro. Let us do so. 

soc. We said, you may remember, a little while 
ago, that when desires, as they are called, exist in 
us, the body is apart from and separate from the soul 
in that it has feelings. 

PRO. I remember ; that was said. 

soc. And was not the soul that which desired the 
opposites of the conditions of the body and the body 
that which caused pleasure or pain because of feeling ? 

pro. Yes, that was the case. 

soc. Then draw the conclusion as to what takes 
place in these circumstances. 

PRO. Go on. 

soc. What takes place is this: in these circum- 
stances pleasures and pains exist at the same time 
and the sensations of opposite pleasures and pains 
are present side by side simultaneously, as was made 
clear just now. 

Pro. Yes, that is clear. 

soc. And have we not also said and agreed and 
settled something further ? 

pro. What? 

soc. That both pleasure and pain admit of the 
more and less and are of the class of the infinite. 

pro. Yes, we have said that, certainly. 

soc. Then what means is there of judging rightly 
of this ? 

pro. How and in what way do you mean? 

soc. I mean to ask whether the purpose of our 
judgement of these matters in such circumstances is 
to recognize in each instance which of these elements 
is greater or smaller or more intense, comparing pain 
with pleasure, pain with pain, and pleasure with 
pleasure. 
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pro. Certainly there are such differences, and that 
is the purpose of our judgement. 

soc. Well then, in the case of sight, seeing things 
from too near at hand or from too great a distance 
obscures their real sizes and causes us to have false 
opinions ; and does not this same thing happen in 
the case of pains and pleasures ? 

pro. Yes, Socrates, even much more than in the 
case of sight. 

soc. Then our present conclusion is the opposite 
of what we said a little while ago. 

pro. To what do you refer ? 

soc. A while ago these opinions, being false or 
true, imbued the pains and pleasures with their own 
condition of truth or falsehood. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. But now, because they are seen at various 
and changing distances and are compared with one 
another, the pleasures themselves appear greater 
and more intense by comparison with the pains, and 
the pains in turn, through comparison with the 
pleasures, vary inversely as they. 

pro. That is inevitable for the reasons you have 
given. 

soc. They both, then, appear greater and less 
than the reality. Now if you abstract from both of 
them this apparent, but unreal, excess or inferiority, 
you cannot say that its appearance is true, nor again 
can you have the face to affirm that the part of 
pleasure or pain which corresponds to this is true or 
real, 

pro. No, I cannot. 

soc. Next, then, we will see whether we may not 
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in another direction come upon pleasures and pains 
still more false than these appearing and existing in 
living beings. 

pro. What pleasures and what method do you 
mean ? : 

soc, It has been said many times that pains and 
woes and aches and everything that is called by 
names of that sort are caused when nature in any 
instance is corrupted through combinations and dis- 
solutions, fillings and emptyings, increases and 
diminutions. 

pro. Yes, that has been said many times. 

soc. And we agreed that when things are restored 
to their natural condition, that restoration is pleasure. 

pro. Right. 

soc. But when neither of these changes takes place 
in the body, what then ? 

pro. When could that be the case, Socrates ? 

soc. That question of yours is not to the point, 
Protarchus. 

pro. Why not ? 

soc. Because you do not prevent my asking my 
own question again. 

pro. What question ? 

soc. Why, Protarchus, I may say, granting that 
such a condition does not arise, what would be the 
necessary result if it did ? 

pro. You mean if the body is not changed in 
either direction ? 

soc. Yes. 

pro. It is clear, Socrates, that in that case there 
would never be either pleasure or pain. 
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soc. Excellent. But you believe, I fancy, that 
some such change must always be taking place in 
us, as the philosophers? say ; for all things are always 
flowing and shifting. 

pro. Yes, that is what they say, and I think their 
theory is important. 

soc. Of course it is, in view of their own import- 
ance. But I should like to avoid this argument 
which is rushing at us. I am going to run away; 
come along and escape with me. 

pro. What is your way of escape ? 

soc. “ We grant you all this ” let us say to them. 
But answer me this, Protarchus, are we and all 
other living beings always conscious of everything 
that happens to us—of our growth and all that sort 
of thing—or is the truth quite the reverse of that ? 

PRO. Quite the reverse, surely ; for we are almost 
entirely unconscious of everything of that sort. 

soc. Then we were not right in saying just now 
that the fluctuations and changes cause pains and 
pleasures. 

PRO. No, certainly not. 

soc. A better and more unassailable statement 
would be this. 

pro. What? 

soc. That the great changes cause pains and 
pleasures in us, but the moderate and small ones 
cause no pains or pleasures at all. 

pro. That is more correct than the other state- 
ment, Socrates. 
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soc. But if that is the case, the life of which we 
spoke just now would come back again. 

pro. What life ? 

soc. The life which we said was painless and 
without joys. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. Let us, therefore, assume three lives, one 
pleasant, one painful, and one neither of the two; 
or do you disagree ? 

pro. No, I agree to this, that there are the three 
lives. 

soc. Then freedom from pain would not be iden- 
tical with pleasure ? 

PRO. Certainly not. 

soc. When you hear anyone say that the pleas- 
antest of all things is to live all one’s life without 
pain, what do you understand him to mean ? 

pro. I think he means that freedom from pain is 
pleasure. 

soc. Now let us assume that we have three things ; 
no matter what they are, but let us use fine names 
and call one gold, another silver, and the third neither 
of the two. 

pro. Agreed. 

soc. Now can that which is neither become either 
gold or silver ? 

pro. Certainly not. 

soc. Neither can that middle life of which we 
spoke ever be rightly considered in opinion or called 
in speech pleasant or painful, at any rate by those 
who reason correctly. 

pro. No, certainly not. 
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soc. But surely, my friend, we are aware of persons 
who call it and consider it so. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Do they, then, think they feel pleasure when- 
ever they are not in pain? 

pro. That is what they say. 

soc. Then they do think they feel pleasure at 
such times ; for otherwise they would not say so. 

pro. Most likely. 

soc. Certainly, then, they have a false opinion 
about pleasure, if there is an essential difference 
between feeling pleasure and not feeling pain. 

pro. And we certainly found that difference. 

soc. Then shall we adopt the view that there are, 
as we said just now, three states, or that there are 
only two—pain, which is an evil to mankind, and 
freedom from pain, which is of itself a good and is 
called pleasure ? 

pro. Why do we ask ourselves that question now, 
Socrates? I do not understand. 

soc. No, Protarchus, for you certainly do not 
understand about the enemies of our friend Philebus. 

pro. Whom do you mean? 

soc. Certain men who are said to be master 
thinkers about nature, and who deny the existence 
of pleasures altogether. 

PRO. Is it possible ? 

soc. They say that what Philebus and his school 
call pleasures are all merely refuges from pain. 

pro. Do you recommend that we adopt their 
view, Socrates ? 

soc. No, but that we make use of them as seers 
who divine the truth, not by acquired skill, but by 
some innate and not ignoble repugnance which makes 
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them hate the power of pleasure and think it so 
utterly unsound that its very attractiveness is mere 
trickery, not pleasure. You may make use of them 
in this way, considering also their other expressions 
of dislike; and after that you shall learn of the 
pleasures which seem to me to be true, in order that 
we may consider the power of pleasure from both 
points of view and form our judgement by comparing 
them. 

pro. You are right. 

soc. Let us, then, consider these men as allies 
and follow them in the track of their dislike. I 
fancy their method would be to begin somewhere 
further back and ask whether, if we wished to 
discover the nature of any class—take the hard, for 
instance—we should be more likely to learn it by 
looking at the hardest things or at the least hard, 
Now you, Protarchus, must reply to them as you 
have been replying to me. 

pro. By all means, and I say to them that we 
should look at the greatest things. 

soc. Then if we wished to discover what the 
nature of pleasure is, we should look, not at the 
smallest pleasures, but at those which are considered 
most extreme and intense. 

pro. Every one would agree to that now. 

soc. And the commonest and greatest pleasures 
are, as we have often said, those connected with the 
body, are they not? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Are they greater, then, and do they become 
greater in those who are ill or in those who are in 
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health? Let us take care not to answer hastily and 
fall into error. Perhaps we might say they are 
greater in those who are in health. 

pro. That is reasonable. 

soc. Yes, but are not those pleasures the greatest 
which gratify the greatest desires ? 

pro. That is true. 

soc. But do not people who are in a fever, or in 
similar diseases, feel more intensely thirst and cold and 
other bodily sufferings which they usually have; and do 
they not feel greater want, followed by greater pleasure 
when their want is satisfied? Is this true, or not? 

pro. Now that you have said it, it certainly appears 
to be true. 

soc. Then should we appear to be right in saying 
that if we wished to discover the greatest pleasures 
we should have to look, not at health, but at disease ? 
Now do not imagine that I mean to ask you whether 
those who are very ill have more pleasures than those 
who are well, but assume that I am asking about 
the greatness of pleasure, and where the greatest 
intensity of such feeling normally occurs. For we 
say that it is our task to discover the nature of 
pleasure and what those who deny its existence 
altogether say that it is.t 

pro. I think I understand you. 

soc. Presently, Protarchus, you will show that 
more clearly, for I want you to answer a question. 
Do you see greater pleasures—I do not mean greater 
in number, but greater in intensity and degree—in 
riotous living or in a life of self-restraint ? Be careful 
about your reply. 


‘ 


1 This paradox means 


that it i ent s “‘ what those say it is who deny 
at it is really pleasure. 
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pro. I understand you, and I see that there is a 
great difference. For the self-restrained are always 
held in check by the advice of the proverbial ex- 
pression “nothing too much,” which guides their 
actions ; but intense pleasure holds sway over the 
foolish and dissolute even to the point of madness 
and makes them notorious. 

soc. Good ; and if that is true, it is clear that the 
greatest pleasures and the greatest pains originate 
in some depravity of soul and body, not in virtue. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Then we must select some of these pleasures 
and see what there is about them which made us 
say that they are the greatest. 

PRO. Yes, we must. 

soc. Now see what there is about the pleasures 
which are related to certain diseases. 

pro. What diseases ? 

soc. Repulsive diseases which the philosophers of 
dislike whom we mentioned utterly abominate. 

pro. What are the pleasures ? 

soc. For instance, the relief of the itch and the 
like by scratching, no other treatment being required. 
For in Heaven’s name what shall we say the feeling 
is which we have in this case? Is it pleasure or 
pain? 

pro. I think, Socrates, it is a mixed evil. 

soc. I did not introduce this question on Philebus’ 
account ; but unless we consider these pleasures and 
those that follow in their train, Protarchus, we can 
probably never settle the point at issue. 
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pro. Then we must attack this family of pleasures. 

soc. You mean those which are mixed ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Some mixtures are concerned with the body 
and are in the body only, and some belong only to 
the soul and are in the soul; and we shall also find 
some mingled pains and pleasures belonging both to 
the soul and to the body, and these are sometimes 
called pleasures, sometimes pains. 

PRO. How so? 

soc. Whenever, in the process of restoration or 
destruction, anyone has two opposite feelings, as 
we sometimes are cold, but are growing warm, or 
are hot, but are growing cold, the desire of having 
the one and being free from the other, the mixture 
of bitter and sweet, as they say, joined with the 
difficulty in getting rid of the bitter, produces im- 
patience and, later, wild excitement. 

pro. What you say is perfectly true. 

soc. And such mixtures sometimes consist of equal 
pains and pleasures and sometimes contain more of 
one or the other, do they not ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. In the case of the mixtures in which the pains 
are more than the pleasures—say the itch, which 
we mentioned just now, or tickling—when the burn- 
ing inflammation is within and is not reached by the 
rubbing and scratching, which separate only such 
mixtures as are on the surface, sometimes by bringing 
the affected parts to the fire or to something cold 
we change from wretchedness to inexpressible 
pleasures, and sometimes the opposition between the 
internal and the external produces a mixture of pains 
and pleasures, whichever happens to preponderate ; 
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this is the result of the forcible separation of com- 
bined elements, or the combination of those that 
were separate, and the concomitant juxtaposition of 
pains and pleasures. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. And when the pleasure is the predominant 
element in the mixture, the slight tincture of pain 
tickles a man and makes him mildly impatient, or 
again an excessive proportion of pleasure excites 
him and sometimes even makes him leap for joy ; 
it produces in him all sorts of colours, attitudes, and 
pantings, and even causes great amazement and 
foolish shouting, does it not ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And it makes him say of himself, and others 
say of him, that he is pleased to death with these 
delights, and the more unrestrained and foolish he 
is, the more he always gives himself up to the pursuit 
of these pleasures ; he calls them the greatest of all 
things and counts that man the happiest who lives 
most entirely in the enjoyment of them. 

pro. Socrates, you have described admirably what 
happens in the case of most people. 

soc. That may be, Protarchus, so far as concerns 
purely bodily pleasures in which internal and external 
sensations unite ; but concerning the pleasures in 
which the soul and the body contribute opposite 
elements, each adding pain or pleasure to the other’s 
pleasure or pain, so that both unite in a single 
mixture—concerning these I said before that when 
a man is empty he desires to be filled, and rejoices 
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in his expectation, but is pained by his emptiness, 
and now I add, what I did not say at that time, 
that in all these cases, which are innumerable, of 
opposition between soul and body, there is one single 
mixture of pain and pleasure. 

pro. I believe you are quite right. 

soc. One further mixture of pain and pleasurcis left. 

Pro. What is it ? 

soc. That mixture of its own feelings which we 
said the soul often experiences. 

pro. And what do we call this? 

soc. Do you not regard anger, fear, yearning, 
mourning, love, jealousy, envy, and the like as pains 
of the soul and the soul only ? 

PRO. I do. 

soc. And shall we not find them full of ineffable 
pleasures? Or must I remind you of the anger 


Which stirs a man, though very wise, to wrath, 
And sweeter is than honey from the comb, 


and of the pleasures mixed with pains, which we find 
in mournings and longings ? 

pro. No, you need not remind me; those things 
occur just as you suggest. 

soc. And you remember, too, how people enjoy 
weeping at tragedies ? 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And are you aware of the condition of the 
soul at comedies, how there also we have a mixture 
of pain and pleasure ? 
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pro. I do not quite understand. 

soc. Indeed it is by no means easy, Protarchus, 
to understand such a condition under those circum- 
stances. 

PRO. No; at least I do not find it so. 

soc. Well, then, let us take this under considera- 
tion, all the more because of its obscurity ; then 
we can more readily understand the mixture of pain 
and pleasure in other cases. 

pro. Please go on. 

soc. Would you say that envy, which was men- 
tioned just now, was a pain of the soul, or not ? 

PRO. I say it is. 

soc. But certainly we see the envious man re- 
joicing in the misfortunes of his neighbours. 

Pro. Yes, very much so. 

soc. Surely ignorance is an evil, as is also what 
we call stupidity. 

pro. Surely. 

soc. Next, then, consider the nature of the ridicu- 
lous. 

PRO. Please proceed. 

soc. The ridiculous is in its main aspect a kind of 
vice which gives its name to a condition ; and it is 
that part of vice in general which involves the 
opposite of the condition mentioned in the inscription 
at Delphi. 

Pro, You mean “ Know thyself,” Socrates ? 

soc. Yes; and the opposite of that, in the lan- 
guage of the inscription, would evidently be not to 
know oneself at all. 


pro. Of course. 
soc. Protarchus, try to divide this into three. 
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Pro. How do youmean? I am afraid I can never 
do it. 

soc. Then you say that I must now make the 
division ? 

pro. Yes, I say so, and I beg you to do so, besides. 

soc. Must not all those who do not know them- 
selves be affected by their condition in one of three 
ways? 

PRO. How is that? 

soc. First in regard to wealth ; such a man thinks 
he is richer than he is. 

pro. Certainly a good many are affected in that 
way. 

soc. And there are still more who think they are 
taller and handsomer than they are and that they 
possess better physical qualities in general than is 
the case. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But by far the greatest number, I fancy, err 
in the third way, about the qualities of the soul, 
thinking that they excel in virtue when vagy do not. 

pro. Yes, most decidedly. 

soc. And of all the virtues, is not oe eas the one 
to which people in general lay claim, thereby filling 
themselves with strife and false conceit of wisdom ? 

PRO. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And we should surely be right in calling all 
that an evil condition. 

pro. Very much so. 

soc. Then this must further be divided into two 
parts, if we are to gain insight into childish envy 
with its absurd mixture of pleasure and pain. “ How 
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shall we divide it,” do you say? All who have this 
false and foolish conceit of themselves fall, like the 
rest of mankind, into two classes: some necessarily 
have strength and power, others, as I believe, the 
reverse. 

pro. Yes, necessarily. 

soc. Make the division, then, on that principle ; 
those of them who have this false conceit and are 
weak and unable to revenge themselves when they 
are laughed at you may truly call ridiculous, but 
those who are strong and able to revenge them- 
selves you will define most correctly to yourself by 
calling them powerful, terrible, and hateful, for 
ignorance in the powerful is hateful and infamous— 
since whether real or feigned it injures their neigh- 
bours—but ignorance in the weak appears to us as 
naturally ridiculous. 

PRO. Quite right. But the mixture of pleasure 
and pain in all this is not yet clear to me. 

soc. First, then, take up the nature of envy. 

PRO. Go on. 

soc. Is envy a kind of unrighteous pain and also 
a pleasure ? 

pro. Undoubtedly. 

soc. But it is neither wrong nor envious to rejoice 
in the misfortunes of our enemies, is it ? 

pro. No, of course not. 

soc. But when people sometimes see the mis- 
fortunes of their friends and rejoice instead of 
grieving, is not that wrong ? 

pro. Of course it is. 
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soc. And we said that ignorance was an evil to 
every one, did we not ? 

pro. True. 

soc. Then the false conceits of our friends con- 
cerning their wisdom, their beauty, and their other 
qualities which we mentioned just now, saying that 
they belong to three classes, are ridiculous when they 
are weak, but hateful when they are powerful. 
Shall we, or shall we not, affirm that, as I said just 
now, this state of mind when possessed in its harmless 
form by any of our friends, is ridiculous in the eyes 
of others ? 

PRO. Certainly it is ridiculous. 

soc. And do we not agree that ignorance is in 
itself a misfortune ? 

PRO. Yes, a great one. 

soc. And do we feel pleasure or pain when we 
laugh at it? 

pro. Pleasure, evidently. 

soc. Did we not say that pleasure in the mis- 
fortunes of friends was caused by envy ? 

pro. There can be no other cause. 

soc. Then our argument declares that when we 
laugh at the ridiculous qualities of our friends, we 
mix pleasure with pain, since we mix it with envy ; 
for we have agreed all along that envy is a pain of 
the soul, and that laughter is a pleasure, yet these 
two are present at the same time on such occasions. 

pro. True. 

soc. So now our argument shows that in mourn- 
ings and tragedies and comedies, not merely on the 
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stage, but in all the tragedy and comedy of life, 
and in countless other ways, pain is mixed with 
pleasure. 

pro. It is impossible not to agree with that, 
Socrates, even though one be most eager to main- 
tain the opposite opinion. 

soc. Again we mentioned anger, yearning, mourn- 
ing, love, jealousy, envy, and the like, as conditions 
in which we should find a mixture of the two elements 
we have now often named, did we not ? 

pro. Yes. 

soc. And we understand that all the details I 
have been describing just now are concerned only 
with sorrow and envy and anger ? 

pro. Of course we understand that. 

soc. Then there are still many others of those 
conditions left for us to discuss. 

PRO. Yes, very many. 

soc. Now why do you particularly suppose I 
pointed out to you the mixture of pain and pleasure 
in comedy? Was it not for the sake of convincing 
you, because it is easy to show the mixture in love 
and fear and the rest, and because I thought that 
when you had made this example your own, you would 
relieve me from the necessity of discussing those 
other conditions in detail, and would simply accept 
the fact that in the affections of the body apart 
from the soul, of the soul apart from the body, and 
of the two in common, there are plentiful mixtures 
of pain and pleasure? So tell me; will you let me 
off, or will you keep on till midnight? But I think 
I need say only a few words to induce you to let 
me off. I will agree to give you an account of all 
these matters to-morrow, but now I wish to steer 
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my bark towards the remaining points that are 
needful for the judgement which Philebus demands; 

pro. Good, Socrates ; just finish what remains in 
any way you please. 

soc. Then after the mixed pleasures we should 
naturally and almost of necessity proceed in turn to 
the unmixed. 

pro. Very good. 

soc. So I will turn to them and try to explain 
them; for I do not in the least agree with those 
who say that all pleasures are merely surcease from 
pain, but, as I said, I use them as witnesses to prove 
that some pleasures are apparent, but not in any 
way real, and that there are others which appear 
to be both great and numerous, but are really mixed 
up with pains and with cessations of the greatest 
pains and distresses of body and soul. 

pro. But what pleasures, Socrates, may rightly 
be considered true ? 

soc. Those arising from what are called beautiful 
colours, or from forms, most of those that arise from 
odours and sounds, in short all those the want of 
which is unfelt and painless, whereas the satisfaction 
furnished by them is felt by the senses, pleasant, 
and unmixed with pain. 

pro. Once more, Socrates, what do you mean by 
this ? 

soc. My meaning is certainly not clear at the 
first glance, and I must try to make it so. For 
when I say beauty of form, I am trying to express, 
not what most people would understand by the 
words, such as the beauty of animals or of paintings, 
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but I mean, says the argument, the straight line 
and the circle and the plane and solid figures formed 
from these by turning-lathes and rulers and patterns 
of angles; perhaps you understand. For I assert 
that the beauty of these is not relative, like that of 
other things, but they are always absolutely beautiful 
by nature and have peculiar pleasures in no way 
subject to comparison with the pleasures of scratch- 
ing; and there are colours which possess beauty 
and pleasures of this character. Do you understand ? 

pro. I am trying to do so, Socrates ; and I hope 
you also will try to make your meaning still clearer. 

soc. I mean that those sounds which are smooth 
and clear and send forth a single pure note are 
beautiful, not relatively, but absolutely, and that 
there are pleasures which pertain to these by nature 
and result from them. 

pro. Yes, that also is true. 

soc. The pleasures of smell are a less divine class ; 
but they have no necessary pains mixed with them, 
and wherever and in whatever we find this freedom 
from pain, I regard it always as a mark of similarity 
to those other pleasures. These, then, are two 
classes of the pleasures of which I am speaking. Do 
you understand me? 

pro. I understand. 

soc. And further let us add to these the pleasures 
of knowledge, if they appear to us not to have 
hunger for knowledge or pangs of such hunger as 
their source. 


pro. I agree to that. 
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soc. Well, if men are full of knowledge and then 
lose it through forgetfulness, do you see any pains 
in the losses ? 

pro. Not by their inherent nature, but sometimes 
there is pain in reflecting on the event, when a man 
who has lost knowledge is pained by the lack of it. 

soc. True, my dear fellow, but just at present we 
are recounting natural feelings only, not reflection. 

pro. Then you are right in saying that we feel 
no pain in the loss of knowledge. 

soc. Then we may say that these pleasures of 
knowledge are unmixed with pain and are felt not 
by the many but only by very few. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And now that we have fairly well separated 
the pure pleasures and those which may be pretty 
correctly called impure, let us add the further state- 
ment that the intense pleasures are without measure 
and those of the opposite sort have measure ; those 
which admit of greatness and intensity and are often 
or seldom great or intense we shall assign to the 
class of the infinite, which circulates more or less 
freely through the body and soul alike, and the others 
we shall assign to the class of the limited. 

PRO. Quite right, Socrates. 

soc. There is still another question about them to 
be considered. 

pro. What is it ? 
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soc. What kind of thing is most closely related to 
truth? The pure and unadulterated, or the violent, 
the widespread, the great, and the sufficient ? 

pro. What is your cbject, Socrates, in asking that 
question ? 

soc. My object, Protarchus, is to leave no gap in 
my test of pleasure and knowledge, if some part of 
each of them is pure and some part impure, in order 
that each of them may offer itself for judgement in 
a condition of purity, and thus make the judgement 
easier for you and me and all our audience. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Very well, let us 2 that point of view 
towards all the classes which we call pure. First let 
us select one of them and examine it. 

pro. Which shall we select ? 

soc. Let us first, if agreeable to you, consider 
whiteness. 

pro. By all means. 

soc. How can we have purity in whiteness, and 
what purity? Is it the greatest and most wide- 
spread, or the most unmixed, that in which there is 
no trace of any other colour ? 

pro. Clearly it is the most unadulterated. 

soc. Right. Shall we not, then, Protarchus, de- 
clare that this, and not the most numerous or the 
greatest, is both the truest and the most beautiful 
of all whitenesses ? 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Then we shall be perfectly right in saying 
that a little pure white is whiter and more beautiful 
and truer than a great deal of mixed white. 
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pro. Perfectly right. 

soc. Well then, we shall have no need of many 
such examples in our discussion of pleasure; we 
see well enough from this one that any pleasure, 
however small or infrequent, if uncontaminated with 
pain, is pleasanter and more beautiful than a great or 
often repeated pleasure without purity. 

PRO. Most certainly ; and the example is sufficient. 

soc. Here is another point. Have we not often 
heard it said of pleasure that it is always a process 
or generation and that there is no state or existence 
of pleasure ? There are some clever people who try 
to prove this theory to us, and we ought to be grateful 
to them. 

Pro. Well, what then ? 

soc. I will explain this whole matter, Protarchus, 
by asking questions. 

pro. Go on; ask your questions. 

soc. There are two parts of existence, the one 
self-existent, the other always desiring something 
else. 

pro. What do you mean? What are these two? 

soc. The one is by nature more imposing, the 
other inferior. 

PRO. Speak still more plainly. 

soc. We have seen beloved boys who are fair and 
good, and brave lovers of them. 

pro. Yes, no doubt of it. 

soc. Try to find another pair like these in all the 
relations we are speaking of. 

pro. Must I say ita third time? Please tell your 
meaning more plainly, Socrates. 
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soc. It isno riddle, Protarchus ; the talk is merely 
jesting with us and means that one part of existences 
always exists for the sake of something, and the 
other part is that for the sake of which the former 
is always coming into being. 

pro. I can hardly understand after all your re- 
petition. 

soc. Perhaps, my boy, you will understand better 
as the discussion proceeds. 

pro. I hope so. 

soc. Let us take another pair. 

pro. What are they? 

soc. One is the generation of all things (the 
process of coming into being), the other is existence 
or being. 

pro. I accept your two, generation and being. 

soc. Quite right. Now which of these shall we 
say is for the sake of the other, generation for the 
sake of being, or being for the sake of generation ? 

pro. You are now asking whether that which is 
called being is what it is for the sake of generation? 

soc. Yes, plainly. 

pro. For Heaven’s sake, is this the kind of ques- 
tion you keep asking me, “Tell me, Protarchus, 
whether you think shipbuilding is for the sake of 
ships, or ships for the sake of shipbuilding,” and all 
that sort of thing ? 

soc. Yes, that is just what I mean, Protarchus. 

pro. Then why did you not answer it yourself, 
Socrates ? 

soc. There is no reason why I should not; but I 
want you to take part in the discussion. 
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pro. Certainly. 

soc. I say that drugs and all sorts of instruments 
and materials are always employed for the sake of 
production or generation, but that every instance of 
generation is for the sake of some being or other, 
and generation in general is for the sake of being in 
general. 

pro, That is very clear. 

soc. Then pleasure, if it is a form of generation, 
would be generated for the sake of some form of 
being. 

pro. Of course. 

soc. Now surely that for the sake of which any- 
thing is generated is in the class of the good, and 
that which is generated for the sake of something 
else, my friend, must be placed in another class. 

pro. Most undeniably. 

soc. Then if pleasure is a form of generation, we 
shall be right in placing it in a class other than that 
of the good, shall we not ? 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Then, as I said when we began to discuss 
this point, we ought to be grateful to him who 
pointed out that there is only a generation, but no 
existence, of pleasure ; for he is clearly making a 
laughing-stock of those who assert that pleasure is 
a good. 

pro. Yes, most emphatically. 

soc. And he will also surely make a laughing- 
stock of all those who find their highest end in forms 
of generation. 

pro. How is that, and to whom do you refer ? 

soc. To those who, when cured of hunger or thirst 
or any of the troubles which are cured by generation, 
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are pleased because of the generation, as if it were 
pleasure, and say that they would not wish to live 
without thirst and hunger and the like, if they could 
not experience the feelings which follow after them. 

pro. That seems to be their view. 

soc. We should all agree that the opposite of 
generation is destruction, should we not ? 

pro. Inevitably. 

soc. And he who chooses as they do would be 
choosing destruction and generation, not that third 
life in which there was neither pleasure nor pain, 
but only the purest possible thought. 

pro. It is a great absurdity, as it appears, Socrates, 
to tell us that pleasure is a good. 

soc. Yes, a great absurdity, and let us go still 
further. 

pro. How? 

soc. Is it not absurd to say that there is nothing 
good in the body or many other things, but only in 
the soul, and that in the soul the only good is 
pleasure, and that courage and self-restraint and 
understanding and all the other good things of the 
soul are nothing of the sort; and beyond all this 
to be obliged to say that he who is not feeling 
pleasure, and is feeling pain, is bad when he feels 
pain, though he be the best of men, and that he who 
feels pleasure is, when he feels pleasure, the more 
excellent in virtue the greater the pleasure he feels ? 

pro. All that, Socrates, is the height of absurdity. 

soc. Now let us not undertake to subject pleasure 
to every possible test and then be found to give 
mind and knowledge very gentle treatment. Let 
us rather strike them boldly everywhere to see if 
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their metal rings unsound at any point ; so we shall 
find out what is by nature purest in them, and then 
we can make use of the truest elements of these and 
of pleasure to form our judgement of both. 

pro. Right. 

soc. Well, then, one part of knowledge is pro- 
ductive, the other has to do with education and 
support. Is that true? 

PRO. It is. 

soc. Let us first consider whether in the manual 
arts one part is more allied to knowledge, and the 
other less, and the one should be regarded as purest, 
the other as less pure. 

pro. Yes, we ought to consider that. 

soc. And should the ruling elements of each of 
them be separated and distinguished from the 
rest ? 

pro. What are they, and how can they be separ- 
ated ? 

soc. For example, if arithmetic and the sciences 
of measurement and weighing were taken away 
from all arts, what was left of any of them would 
be, so to speak, pretty worthless. 

PRO. Yes, pretty worthless. 

soc. All that would be left for us would be to 
conjecture and to drill the perceptions by practice 
and experience, with the additional use of the powers 
of guessing, which are commonly called arts and 
acquire their efficacy by practice and toil. 

pro. That is undeniable. 

soc. Take music first ; it is full of this; it attains 
harmony by guesswork based on practice, not by 
measurement; and flute music throughout tries to 
find the pitch of each note as it is produced by guess, 
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so that the amount of uncertainty mixed up in it is 
great, and the amount of certainty small. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. And we shall find that medicine and agri- 
culture and piloting and generalship are all in the 
same case. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But the art of building, I believe, employs 
the greatest number of measures and instruments 
which give it great accuracy and make it more 
scientific than most arts. 

PRO. In what way? 

soc. In shipbuilding and house-building, and 
many other branches of wood-working. For the 
artisan uses a rule, I imagine, a lathe, compasses, 
a chalk-line, and an ingenious instrument called a 
vice. 

pro. Certainly, Socrates ; you are right. 

soc. Let us, then, divide the arts, as they are 
called, into two kinds, those which resemble music, 
and have less accuracy in their works, and those 
which, like building, are more exact. 

pro. Agreed. 

soc. And of these the most exact are the arts 
which I just now mentioned first. 

pro. I think you mean arithmetic and the other 
arts you mentioned with it just now. 

soc. Certainly. But, Protarchus, ought not these 
to be divided into two kinds? What do you say? 

pro. What kinds ? 

soc. Are there not two kinds of arithmetic, that 
of the people and that of philosophers ? 
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pro. How can one kind of arithmetic be distin- 
guished from the other ? 

soc. The distinction is no small one, Protarchus. 
For some arithmeticians reckon unequal units, for 
instance, two armies and two oxen and two very 
small or incomparably large units; whereas others 
refuse to agree with them unless each of countless 
units is declared to differ not at all from each and 
every other unit. 

pro. You are certainly quite right in saying that 
there is a great difference between the devotees of 
arithmetic, so it is reasonable to assume that it is 
of two kinds. 

soc. And how about the arts of reckoning and 
measuring as they are used in building and in trade 
when compared with philosophical geometry and 
elaborate computations—shall we speak of each of 
these as one or as two? 

pro. On the analogy of the previous example, I 
should say that each of them was two. 

soc. Right. But do you understand why I intro- 
duced this subject ? 

pro. Perhaps; but I wish you would give the 
answer to your question. 

soc. This discussion of ours is now, I think, no 
less than when we began it, seeking a counterpart 
of pleasure, and therefore it has introduced the 
present subject and is considering whether there is 
one kind of knowledge purer than another, as one 
pleasure is purer than another. 

pro. That is very clear; it was evidently intro- 
duced with that object. 

soc. Well, had not the discussion already found 
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in what preceded that the various arts had various 
purposes and various degrees of exactness ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And after having given an art a single name 
in what has preceded, thereby making us think that 
it was a single art, does not the discussion now assume 
that the same art is two and ask whether the art of 
the philosophers or that of the non-philosophers 
possesses the higher degree of clearness and purity ? 

pro. Yes, I think that is just the question it asks. 

soc. Then what reply shall we make, Protarchus ? 

Pro. Socrates, we have found a marvellously great 
difference in the clearness of different kinds of 
knowledge. 

soc. That will make the reply easier, will it not ? 

pro. Yes, to be sure; and let our reply be this, 
that the arithmetical and metrical arts far surpass the 
others and that of these the arts which are stirred by 
the impulse of the true philosophers are immeasurably 
superior in accuracy and truth about measures and 
numbers. 

soc. We accept that as our judgement, and relying 
upon you we make this confident reply to those who 
are clever in straining arguments 

Pro. What reply ? 

soc. That there are two arts of arithmetic and two 
of measuring, and many other arts which, like these, 
are twofold in this way, but possess a single name 
in common. 

pro. Let us give this answer, Socrates, to those 
who you say are clever; I hope we shall have luck 
with it. 
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soc. These, then, we say, are the most exact arts 
or sciences ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But the art of dialectic would spurn us, 
Protarchus, if we should judge that any other art is 
preferable to her. 

pro. But what is the art to which this name 
belongs ? 

soc. Clearly anybody can recognize the art I 
mean; for I am confident that all men who have 
any intellect whatsoever believe that the knowledge 
which has to do with being, reality, and eternal 
immutability is the truest kind of knowledge. What 
do you think, Protarchus ? 

pro. I have often heard Gorgias constantly main- 
tain that the art of persuasion surpasses all others ; 
for this, he said, makes all things subject to itself, 
not by force, but by their free will, and is by far the 
best of all arts ; so now I hardly like to oppose either 
him or you. 

soc. It seems to me that you wanted to speak 
and threw down your arms out of modesty. 

Pro. Very well; have it as you like. 

soc. Is it my fault that you have misunderstood ? 

pro. Misunderstood what ? 

soc. My question, dear Protarchus, was not as yet 
what art or science surpasses all others by being the 
greatest and best and most useful to us: what I am 
trying to find out at present is which art, however 
little and of little use, has the greatest regard for 
clearness, exactness, and truth. See; you will not 


1 67c) Thompson: br) Bs re 4 T. 
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make Gorgias angry if you grant that his art is 
superior for the practical needs of men, but say that 
the study of which I spoke is superior in the matter 
of the most perfect truth, just as I said in speaking 
about the white that if it was small and pure it was 
superior to that which was great but impure. Now, 
therefore, with careful thought and due consideration, 
paying attention neither to the usefulness nor to the 
reputation of any arts or sciences, but to that faculty 
of our souls, if such there be, which by its nature 
loves the truth and does all things for the sake of 
the truth, let us examine this faculty and say whether 
it is most likely to possess mind and intelligence in 
the greatest purity, or we must look for some other 
faculty which has more valid claims. 

pro. I am considering, and I think it is difficult 
to concede that any other science or art cleaves 
more closely to truth than this. 

soc. In saying that, did you bear in mind that the 
arts in general, and the men who devote themselves 
to them, make use of opinion and persistently in- 
vestigate things which have to do with opinion? 
And even if they think they are studying nature, 
they are spending their lives in the study of the 
things of this world, the manner of their production, 
their action, and the forces to which they are sub- 
jected. Is not that true? 

pro. Yes, it is. 

soc. Such thinkers, then, toil to discover, not 
eternal verities, but transient productions of the 
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pro. Perfectly true. 

soc. And can we say that any of these things 
becomes certain, if tested by the touchstone of 
strictest truth, since none of them ever was, will be, 
or is in the same state ? 

pro. Of course not. 

soc. How can we gain anything fixed whatsoever 
about things which have no fixedness whatsoever ? 

PRO. In no way, as it seems to me. 

soc. Then no mind or science which is occupied 
with them possesses the most perfect truth. 

pro. No, it naturally does not. 

soc. Then we must dismiss the thought of you 
and me and Gorgias and Philebus, and make this 
solemn declaration on the part of our argument. 

pro. What is the solemn declaration ? 

soc. That fixed and pure and true and what we 
call unalloyed knowledge has to do with the things 
which are eternally the same without change or 
mixture, or with that which is most akin to them ; 
and all other things are to be regarded as secondary 
and inferior. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. And of the names applied to such matters, 
it would be fairest to give the finest names to the 
finest things, would it not? 

pro. That is reasonable. 

soc. Are not mind, then, and wisdom the names 
which we should honour most ? 
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Pro. Yes. 

soc. Then these names are applied most accu- 
rately and correctly to cases of contemplation of 
true being. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And these are precisely the names which I 
brought forward in the first place as parties to our 
suit. 

Pro. Yes, of course they are, Socrates. 

soc. Very well. As to the mixture of wisdom and 
pleasure, if anyone were to say that we are like 
artisans, with the materials before us from which to 
create our work, the simile would be a good one. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And is it, then, our next task to try to make 
the mixture ? 

pro. Surely. 

soc. Would it not be better first to repeat certain 
things and recall them to our minds ? 

pro. What things ? 

soc. Those which we mentioned before. I think 
the proverb “ we ought to repeat twice and even 
three times that which is good ” is an excellent one. 

pro. Surely. 

soc. Well then, in God’s name; I think this is 
the gist of our discussion. 

pro. What is it ? 

soc. Philebus says that pleasure is the true goal 
of every living being and that all ought to aim at 
it, and that therefore this is also the good for all, 
and the two designations “ good ” and “ pleasant ” 
are properly and essentially one ; Socrates, however, 
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says that they are not one, but two in fact as in 
name, that the good and the pleasant differ from 
one another in nature, and that wisdom’s share in 
the good is greater than pleasure’s. Is not and was 
not that what was said, Protarchus ? 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And furthermore, is not and was not this a 
point of agreement among us? 

pro. What ? 

soc. That the nature of the good differs from all 
else in this respect. 

PRO. In what respect ? 

soc. That whatever living being possesses the good 
always, altogether, and in all ways, has no further 
need of anything, but is perfectly sufficient. We 
agreed to that ? 

pro. We did. 

soc. And then we tried in thought to separate 
each from the other and apply them to individual 
lives, pleasure unmixed with wisdom and likewise 
wisdom which had not the slightest alloy of pleasure ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And did we think then that either of them 
would be sufficient for any one ? 

pro. By no means. 

soc. And if we made any mistake at that time, 
let any one now take up the question again. Assum- 
ing that memory, wisdom, knowledge, and true 
opinion belong to the same class, let him ask whether 
anyone would wish to have or acquire anything 
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be it never so abundant or intense, if he could have 
no true opinion that he is pleased, no knowledge 
whatsoever of what he has felt, and not even the 
slightest memory of the feeling. And let him ask 
in the same way about wisdom, whether anyone 
would wish to have wisdom without any, even the 
slightest, pleasure rather than with some pleasures, 
or all pleasures without wisdom rather than with 
some wisdom. 

pro. That is impossible, Socrates ; it is useless to 
ask the same question over and over again. 

soc. Then the perfect, that which is to be desired 
by all and is altogether good, is neither of these ? 

pro. Certainly not. 

soc. We must, then, gain a clear conception of 
the good, or at least an outline of it, that we may, as 
we said, know to what the second place is to be 
assigned. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. And have we not found a road which leads 
to the good ? 

pro. What road? 

soc. If you were looking for a particular man and 
first found out correctly where he lived, you would 
have made great progress towards finding him whom 
you sought. 

pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And just now we received an indication, as 
we did in the beginning, that we must seek the good, 
not in the unmixed, but in the mixed life. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Surely there is greater hope that the object 
of our search will be clearly present in the well 
mixed life than in the life which is not well mixed ? 
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pro. Far greater. 

soc. Let us make the mixture, Protarchus, with 
a prayer to the gods, to Dionysus or Hephaestus, or 
whoever he be who presides over the mixing. 

PRO. By all means. 

soc. We are like wine-pourers, and beside us are 
fountains—that of pleasure may be likened to a 
fount of honey, and the sober, wineless fount of 
wisdom to one of pure, health-giving water—of which 
we must do our best to mix as well as possible. 

pro. Certainly we must. 

soc. Before we make the mixture, tell me: should 
we be most likely to succeed by mixing all pleasure 
with all wisdom ? 

pro. Perhaps. 

soc. But that is not safe; and I think I can offer 
a plan by which we can make our mixture with less 
risk. 

pro. What is it ? 

soc. We found, I believe, that one pleasure was 
greater than another and one art more exact than 
another ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And knowledge was of two kinds, one turning 
its eyes towards transitory things, the other towards 
things which neither come into being nor pass away, 
but are the same and immutable for ever. Consider- 
ing them with a view to truth, we judged that the 
latter was truer than the former. 

pro. That is quite right. 

soc. Then what if we first mix the truest sections 
of each and see whether, when mixed together, they 
are capable of giving us the most adorable life, 
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or whether we still need something more and 
different ? 

pro. I think that is what we should do. 

soc. Let us assume, then, a man who possesses 
wisdom about the nature of justice itself, and reason 
in accordance with his wisdom, and has the same 
kind of knowledge of all other things. 

pro. Agreed. 

soc. Now will this man have sufficient knowledge, 
if he is master of the theory of the divine circle and 
sphere, but is ignorant of our human sphere and 
human circles, even when he uses these and other 
kinds of rules or patterns in building houses ? 

pro. We call that a ridiculous state of intellect in 
a man, Socrates, which is concerned only with divine 
knowledge. 

soc. What? Do you mean to say that the un- 
certain and impure art of the false rule and circle is 
to be put into our mixture ? 

PRO. Yes, that is inevitable, if any man is ever to 
find his own way home. 

soc. And must we add music, which we said a 
little while ago was full of guesswork and imitation 
and lacked purity ? 

pro. Yes, I think we must, if our life is to be life 
at all. 

soc. Shall I, then, like a doorkeeper who is pushed 
and hustled by a mob, give up, open the door, and 
let all the kinds of knowledge stream in, the impure 
mingling with the pure? 

pro. I do not know, Socrates, what harm it can do 
a man to take in all the other kinds of knowledge if 
he has the first. 
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soc. Shall I, then, let them all flow into what 
Homer + very poetically calls the mingling of the 
vales ? 

Pro. Certainly. 

soc. They are let in; and now we must turn again 
to the spring of pleasure. For our original plan for 
making the mixture, by taking first the true parts, 
did not succeed ; because of our love of knowledge, 
we let all kinds of knowledge in together before 
pleasure. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. So now it is time for us to consider about 
pleasures also, whether these, too, shall be all let 
loose together, or we shall let only the true ones 
loose at first. 

PRO. It is much safer to let loose the true first. 

soc. We will let them loose, then. But what 
next? Ifthere are any necessary pleasures, as there 
were kinds of knowledge, must we not mix them with 
the true? 

pro. Of course; the necessary pleasures must 
certainly be added. 

soc. And as we said it was harmless and useful 
to know all the arts throughout our life, if we now 
say the same of pleasures—that is, if it is advan- 
tageous and harmless for us to enjoy all pleasures 
throughout life—they must all form part of the 
mixture. 

pro. What shall we say about these pleasures, 
and what shall we do? 

soc. There is no use in asking us, Protarchus ; 
we must ask the pleasures and the arts and sciences 
themselves about one another. 


1 Iliad iv. 453. 
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pro. What shall we ask them? 

soc. “ Dear ones—whether you should be called 
pleasures or by any other name—would you choose 
to dwell with all wisdom, or with none at all?” I 
think only one reply is possible. 

Pro. What is it ? 

soc. What we said before: “‘ For any class to be 
alone, solitary, and unalloyed is neither altogether 
possible nor is it profitable ; but of all classes, com- 
paring them one with another, we think the best to 
live with is the knowledge of all other things and, 
so far as is possible, the perfect knowledge of our 
individual selves.” 

pro. “* Your reply is excellent,” we shall tell them. 

soc. Right. And next we must turn to wisdom 
and mind, and question them. We shall ask them, 
“Do you want any further pleasures in the mixture ? ” 
And they might reply, ““ What pleasures ? ” 

PRO. Quite likely. 

soc. Then we should go on to say: “ In addition 
to those true pleasures, do you want the greatest 
and most intense pleasures also to dwell with you? ” 
“How can we want them, Socrates,” they might 
perhaps say, ‘“‘ since they contain countless hind- 
rances for us, inasmuch as they disturb with madden- 
ing pleasures the souls of men in which we dwell, 
thereby preventing us from being born at all, and 
utterly destroying for the most part, through the 
carelessness and forgetfulness which they engender, 


4 ab rhv (rhv B) before atryy bracketed by Wohlrab. 
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those of our children which are born? But the true 
and pure pleasures, of which you spoke, you must 
consider almost our own by nature, and also those 
which are united with health and self-restraint, and 
furthermore all those which are handmaids of virtue 
in general and follow everywhere in its train as if 
it were a god,—add these to the mixture; but as 
for the pleasures which follow after folly and all 
baseness, it would be very senseless for anyone who 
desires to discover the most beautiful and most 
restful mixture or compound, and to try to learn 
which of its elements is good in man and the universe, 
and what we should divine its nature to be, to mix 
these with mind.” Shall we not say that this reply 
which mind has now made for itself and memory and 
right opinion is wise and reasonable ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But another addition is surely necessary, 
without which nothing whatsoever can ever come 
into being. 

pro. What is it ? 

soc. That in which there is no admixture of truth 
can never truly come into being or exist. 

pro. No, of course not. 

soc. No. But if anything is still wanting in our 
mixture, you and Philebus must speak of it. For to 
me it seems that our argument is now completed, as 
it were an incorporeal order which shall rule nobly a 
living body. 

pro. And you may say, Socrates, that I am of the 
same opinion. 
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soc. And if we were to say that we are now in 
the vestibule of the good and of the dwelling of the 
good, should we not be speaking the truth after a 
fashion ? 

pro. I certainly think so. 

soc. What element, then, of the mixture would 
appear to us to be the most precious and also the 
chief cause why such a state is beloved of all? 
When we have discovered this, we will then consider 
whether it is more closely attached and more akin 
to pleasure or to mind in the universe. 

pro. Right ; for that is most serviceable to us in 
forming our judgement. 

soc. And it is quite easy to see the cause which 
makes any mixture whatsoever either of the highest 
value or of none at all. 

pro. What do you mean ? 

soc. Why, everybody knows that. 

pro. Knows what? 

soc. That any compound, however made, which 
lacks measure and proportion, must necessarily de- 
stroy its components and first of all itself; for it is 
in truth no compound, but an uncompounded jumble, 
and is always a misfortune to those who possess it. 

pro. Perfectly true. 

soc. So now the power of the good has taken 
refuge in the nature of the beautiful ; for measure 
and proportion are everywhere identified with beauty 
and virtue. 


pro. Certainly. 
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soc. We said that truth also was mingled with 
them in the compound. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. Then if we cannot catch the good with the 
aid of one idea, let us run it down with three—beauty, 
proportion, and truth, and let us say that these, 
considered as one, may more properly than all other 
components of the mixture be regarded as the cause, 
and that through the goodness of these the mixture 
itself has been made good. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. So now, Protarchus, any one would be able 
to judge about pleasure and wisdom, and to decide 
which of them is more akin to the highest good and 
of greater value among men and gods. 

pro. That is clear ; but still it is better to carry 
on the discussion to the end. 

soc. Let us, then, judge each of the three sep- 
arately in its relation to pleasure and mind ; for it is 
our duty to see to which of the two we shall assign 
each of them as more akin. 

pro. You refer to beauty, truth, and measure ? 

soc. Yes. Take truth first, Protarchus; take it 
and look at the three—mind, truth, and pleasure ; 
take plenty of time, and answer to yourself whether 
pleasure or mind is more akin to truth. 

pro. Why take time? For the difference, to my 
mind, is great. For pleasure is the greatest of im- 
postors, and the story goes that in the pleasures of 
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love, which are said to be the greatest, perjury is 
even pardoned by the gods, as if the pleasures were 
like children, utterly devoid of all sense. But mind 
is either identical with truth or of all things most 
like it and truest. 
soc. Next, then, consider measure in the same 
way, and see whether pleasure possesses more of it 
than wisdom, or wisdom than pleasure. 
pro. That also is an easy thing to consider. For 
I think nothing in the world could be found more 
immoderate than pleasure and its transports, and 
nothing more in harmony with measure than mind 
and knowledge. 
soc. You are right. However, go on and tell about 
the third. Has mind or pleasure the greater share 
in beauty, so that mind is fairer than pleasure, or the 
other way round ? 
pro. But Socrates, no one, either asleep or awake, 
ever saw or knew wisdom or mind to be or become 
unseemly at any time or in any way whatsoever, now 
or in the future. 
soc. Right. 
pro. But pleasures, and the greatest pleasures at 
that, when we see “any one enjoying them and ob- 
serve the ridiculous or utterly disgraceful element 
which accompanies them, fill us with a sense of 
shame ; we put them out of sight and hide them, so 
far as possible; we confine everything of that sort 
to the night time, as unfit for the sight of day. 
soc. Then you will proclaim everywhere, Prot- 
archus, by messengers to the absent and by speech 
to those present, that pleasure is not the first of 
possessions, nor even the second, but first the eternal 
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giow vulg.: nipicba piow Badham. 
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nature has-chosen measure, moderation, fitness, and 
all which is to be considered similar to these. 

pro. That appears to result from what has now 
been said. 

soc. Second, then, comes proportion, beauty, per- 
fection, sufficiency, and all that belongs to that class. 

PRO. Yes, so it appears. 

soc. And if youcount mind and wisdomas the third, 
you will, I prophesy, not wander far from the truth. 

pro. That may be. 

soc. And will you not put those properties fourth 
which we said belonged especially to the soul— 
sciences, arts, and true opinions they are called— 
and say that these come after the first three, and 
are fourth, since they are more akin than pleasure 
to the good ? 

pro. Perhaps. 

soc. And fifth, those pleasures which we separated 
and classed as painless, which we called pure pleasures 
of the soul itself, those which accompany knowledge 
and, sometimes, perceptions ? 

pro. May be. 

soc. “But with the sixth generation,” says 
Orpheus, “‘ cease the rhythmic song.” It seems 
that our discussion, too, is likely to cease with the 
sixth decision. So after this nothing remains for us 
but to give our discussion a sort of head. 

pro. Yes, that should be done. 

soc. Come then, let us for the third time call the 
same argument to witness before Zeus the saviour, 
and proceed. 
© EAE SEE iy a ei tal laa ible Rete Seon aia at 

2 rHs Stallbaum: 7 ris BT. 
8 ériorhuors corr. Ven. 189: émorjuas BT. 
“ ras Badham: rats BT. 
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pro. What argument? 

soc. Philebus declared that pleasure was entirely 
and in all respects the good. 

pro. Apparently, Socrates, when you said “ the 
third time” just now, you meant that we must 
take up our argument again from the beginning. 

soc. Yes; but let us hear what follows. For I, 
perceiving the truths which I have now been detail- 
ing, and annoyed by the theory held not only by 
Philebus but by many thousands of others, said that 
mind was a far better and more excellent thing for 
human life than pleasure. 

pro. True. 

soc. But suspecting that there were many other 
things to be considered, I said that if anything should 
be found better than these two, I should support 
mind against pleasure in the struggle for the second 
place, and even the second place would be lost by 
pleasure. 

pro. Yes, that is what you said. 

soc. And next it was most sufficiently proved that 
each of these two was insufficient. 

pro. Very true. 

soc. In this argument, then, both mind and 
pleasure were set aside; neither of them is the 
absolute good, since they are devoid of self-suffi- 
ciency, adequacy, and perfection ? 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. And on the appearance of a third competitor, 
better than either of these, mind is now found to be 
ten thousand times more akin than pleasure to the 
victor. 

pro. Certainly. 
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soc. Then, according to the judgement which has 
now been given by our discussion, the power of 
pleasure would be fifth. 

PRO. So it seems. 

soc. But not first, even if all the cattle and horses 
and other beasts in the world, in their pursuit of 
enjoyment, so assert. Trusting in them, as augurs 
trust in birds, the many judge that pleasures are the 
greatest blessings in life, and they imagine that the 
lusts of beasts are better witnesses than are the 
aspirations and thoughts inspired by the philosophic 
muse. 

PRO. Socrates, we all now declare that what you 
have said is perfectly true. 

soc. Then you will let me go? 

pro. There is still a little left, Socrates. I am 
sure you will not give up before we do, and I will 
remind you of what remains. 
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Tus graceful little piece is remarkable not only for 
the evidence it affords of the popularity and pro- 
cedure of Homeric recitals in the fifth and fourth 
centuries, or again, for its brilliant witness to Plato’s 
skill in characterization, but also for its insistence— 
implied rather than expressed—on the doctrine that 
no art, however warmly accepted and encouraged 
by the multitude, can be of real worth unless it is 
based on some systematic knowledge ; and that the 
common claim of successful artists to be useful 
servants of the public is probably a dangerous de- 
lusion. The “ rhapsode,’”’ Ion of Ephesus, appears 
before us in the two capacities of reciter and ex- 
positor of Homer. His profession, which bore in 
its name the suggestion of “ song-stitching,” was 
probably developed from extempore performances 
of epic poets in their own person, when they strung 
verses or groups of verses together in a continuous 
chant: the rhapsode was able to recite from memory 
the most interesting or moving narratives in the 
great epics, and this practice came to be known by 
the general name of “rhapsody.” The rhapsode’s 
profession was distinguished and lucrative. We read 
here of the golden crowns he wore, his audience of 
more than twenty thousand persons (535 p), and his 
pecuniary reward for successfully stirring their 
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emotions (535 £). Isocrates (Paneg. 74 a, B) speaks 
of the importance of such recitals for keeping alive 
the national feeling of valour against the barbarians ; 
and we read (Xenophon, Sympos. 3. 6) of one 
person at least who used to hear rhapsodes almost 
every day, and thus preserved his memory of the 
whole of the Iliad and the Odyssey, which he had 
learnt by heart as a boy. These solemn recitals of 
the rhapsodes at great national festivals were both 
a sign and a support of the immense popularity of 
the.Homeric poems ; the rhapsodes’ art corresponded 
to that of the actors in dramatic and to that of 
the minstrels in lyric performances. But besides 
these public recitals they gave lectures on the sub- 
ject matter of the poems to classes of those who 
hoped to acquire some practical knowledge from 
their interpretations and disquisitions ; and on this 
side of their profession they closely resembled the 
sophists. It is this educative work of the rhapsode 
which interests Plato. He is bent on criticizing the 
whole system—or rather, the unsystematic tradition 
—of Greek education; and he seeks to show that the 
rhapsode’s pretensions to any particular knowledge 
of human affairs are absurd, and further, that even 
his great success in impassioned recitation is a matter 
not of studied art, but of divine “ possession ”— 
something divorced from reason, and a possible 
danger to the truth. The irrational nature of Ion’s 
skill is illustrated by the striking comparison of the 
magnet, which transmits an attractive force through 
a series of iron rings. In the same way, the divine 
inspiration, originating from the Muse, passes to the 
poet, from him to the rhapsode, and from him again 
to the audience. Performer and hearer alike are 
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held and swayed, like any frenzied bacchanal, by 
something unreasonable, unaccountable, and over- 
mastering. Ion does not like this theory—that he 
must be out of his mind when he exercises his famous 
fascination—but he is eventually trapped into a 
reluctant acceptance of it. For he cannot stand the 
Socratic testing of his scientific knowledge, and 
prefers to rest on his mysterious “ afflatus.”” What 
he would like best would be to give a regular lecture 
on the beauties of Homer (536 p); but Socrates puts 
him off with a few questions which expose the 
scantiness of his knowledge, and only allows him to 
show off his wonderful memory by quoting a few 
passages of the poet. Yet Socrates’ tone towards 
him throughout is friendly and restrained. Plato 
was ever aware of the mighty influence of the poets 
upon himself as well as upon the mass of his country- 
men, and there is regret no less than respect in his 
voice when he bids them depart from his ideal state 
(Rep. iii. 398). 

The supposed time of the conversation with Ion is 
the last year or two of the Peloponnesian War (ef. 
541D, note). There is a useful edition of the dialogue 
by St. George Stock (Clarendon Press, 1909). 
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1 “ Music ” with the Greeks included poetry. 
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Socrates, Ion 


soc. Welcome, Ion. Where have you come from 
now, to pay us this visit? From your home in 
Ephesus ? 

ton. No, no, Socrates ; from Epidaurus and the 
festival there of Asclepius. 

soc. Do you mean to say that the Epidaurians 
honour the god with a contest of rhapsodes also ? 

ion. Certainly, and of music 1 in general. 

soc. Why then, you were competing in some con- 
test, were you? And how went your competition ? 

ion. We carried off the first prize, Socrates. 

soc. Well done: so now, mind that we win too at 
the Panathenaea.? 

ton. Why, so we shall, God willing. 

soc. I] must say I have often envied you rhapsodes, 
Ion, for your art: for besides that it is fitting to 
your art that your person should be adorned and that 


2 The Athenian festival of the Great Panathenaea was 
held every fourth year, and the Small Panathenaea probably 


every year, about July. 
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1 A friend of the philosopher Anaxagoras who wrote 
allegorical interpretations of Homer in the first part of the 
fifth century B.c. 
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you should look as handsome as possible, the necessity 
of being conversant with a number of good poets, and 
especially with Homer, the best and divinest poet of 
all, and of apprehending his thought and not merely 
learning off his words, is a matter for envy; since 
a man can never be a good rhapsode without under- 
standing what the poet says. For the rhapsode 
ought to make himself an interpreter of the poet’s 
thought to his audience; and to do this properly 
without knowing what the poet means is impossible. 
So one cannot but envy all this. 

ton. What you say is true, Socrates: I at any 
rate have found this the most laborious part of my 
art ; and I consider I speak about Homer better than 
anybody, for neither Metrodorus! of Lampsacus, 
nor Stesimbrotus? of Thasos, nor Glaucon,? nor any 
one that the world has ever seen, had so many and 
such fine comments to offer on Homer as I have. 

soc. That is good news, Ion; for obviously you 
will not grudge me an exhibition of them. 

ton. And indeed it is worth hearing, Socrates, 
how well I have embellished Homer ; so that I think 
I deserve to be crowned with a golden crown by the 
Homeridae.* 

soc. Yes, and I must find myself leisure some time 

2 A rhapsode, interpreter of Homer, and historian who 


lived in the time of Cimon and Pericles. ‘ 
3 Perhaps the Homeric commentator mentioned by 


Aristotle, Poet. 25. 16. : 

4 There was a society or clan in Chios called Homeridae 
(“sons of Homer ’’), but the name seems to be used here 
and elsewhere in Plato for any persons specially devoted to 


Homer’s poetry. See Jebb, Homer, p. 78. 
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to listen to you; but for the moment, please answer 
this little question : are you skilled in Homer only, 
or in Hesiod and Archilochus as well ? 

ton. No, no, only in Homer; for that seems to 
me quite enough. 

soc. And is there anything on which Homer and 
Hesiod both say the same? 

ton. Yes, I think there are many such cases. 

soc. Then in those cases would you expound better 
what Homer says than what Hesiod says ? 

ton. I should do it equally well in those cases, 
Socrates, where they say the same. 

soc. But what of those where they do not say the 
same? For example, about the seer’s art, on which 
both Homer and Hesiod say something. 

ION. Quite so. 

soc. Well then, would you, or one of the good 
seers, expound better what these two poets say, not 
only alike but differently, about the seer’s art ? 

ton. One of the seers. 

soc. And if you were a seer, would you not, with 
an ability to expound what they say in agreement, 
know also how to expound the points on which they 
differ ? 

ton. Of course. 

soc. Then how is it that you are skilled in Homer, 
and not in Hesiod or the other poets? Does Homer 
speak of any other than the very things that all the 
other poets speak of ? Has he not described war for 
the most part, and the mutual intercourse of men, 
good and bad, lay and professional, and the ways of 
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the gods in their intercourse with each other and 
with men, and happenings in the heavens and in the 
underworld, and origins of gods and heroes? Are 
not these the subjects of Homer’s poetry ? 

ton. What you say is true, Socrates. 

soc. And what of the other poets? Do they not 
treat of the same things ? 

on. Yes; but, Socrates, not on Homer’s level. 

soc. What, in a worse way ? 

ion. Far worse. 

soc. And Homer in a better ? 

10on. Better indeed, I assure you. 

soc. Well now, Ion, dear soul; when several people 
are talking about number, and one of them speaks 
better than the rest, I suppose there is some one who 
will distinguish the good speaker ? 

ion. I agree. 

soc. And will this some one be the same as he 
who can distinguish the bad speakers, or different ? 

ton. The same, I suppose. 

soc. And he will be the man who has the art of 
numeration ? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. And again, when several are talking about 
what kinds of foods are wholesome, and one of them 
speaks better than the rest, will it be for two different 
persons to distinguish the superiority of the best 
speaker and the inferiority of a worse one, or for the 
same 

10oN. Obviously, I should say, for the same. 

soc. Who is he? What is his name? 

ron. A doctor. 
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Tov Kak@s Aéyovra, SHAov Ste odd Tov eb, Tept 
ye Tob adrod. 

ion. Odrws. 

32. Ovdxoiv 6 adros ylyverar Sewos trept audo- 
TEpwv; 

ion. Nat. 

sa. Odxotv od dis Kat “Ounpov Kai rods 
dAAovs mountds, év ois Kat “Holodos Kat *Apyidoyds 
€oTt, Tept ye TOV adtdv Aéyew, add’ ody dpoiws, 
GAAa Tov pev ed, Tods 5é xElpov; 

ion. Kai dAnbA réEyw. 

xa. Odxotv, cimep tov <d A€yovTa yuyvdoxeis, 
Kal Tovs yxelpov A€yovTas yuyvwoKors av tt 
xetpov A€yovow. 

ian. “Kouxé ye. 

x0. Odxodv, & BéAticTe, cpoiws tov "Iwva 
Aéyovtes mept ‘Ounpov te Sewov elvar Kal epi 
TOV dAcov mounTav ovx apaprnadueba., ered 
ve avTos Sporoyi} TOV avrov evecban KpiTny & ticavov 
mdvrov, Ooou av mpl TOV adray A€ywou, tovs dé 
mounTas oxedor a dmavras Ta avTa mrovety. 

10N. Te oby TOTE TO altiov, W UoxKpares, Ort 
eyw, oTav pe TUS rept dAAov Tov moinToo dua- 
A€ynras, oUTe mpooexw Tov vody advvaT® Te Kal 
oTiody auvpBarécbar Adyou dEvov, GAN arexvds 
vuoTalaw, emevday d¢ Tus mept ‘Opnjpou po, 
evs Te €ypyyopa Kal mpocéxw Tov votv Kat 
edTop® 6 Tt Aeyw; 

za. Od xadrerov robrd ye cixdoa, @ éraipe, 
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soc. And so we may state, in general terms, that 
the same person will always distinguish, given the 
same subject and several persons talking about it, 
both who speaks well and who badly : otherwise, if 
he is not going to distinguish the bad speaker, 
clearly he will not distinguish the good one either, 
where the subject is the same. 

10N. That is so. 

soc. And the same man is found to be skilled in 
both ? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. And you say that Homer and the other poets, 
among whom are Hesiod and Archilochus, all speak 
about the same things, only not similarly ; but the 
one does it well, and the rest worse ? 

ton. Yes, and what I say is true. 

soc. And since you distinguish the good speaker, 
you could distinguish also the inferiority of the worse 
speakers. 

10N. So it would seem. 

soc. Then, my excellent friend, we shall not be 
wrong in saying that our Ion is equally skilled in 
Homer and in the other poets, seeing that you your- 
self admit that the same man will be a competent 
judge of all who speak on the same things, and that 
practically all the poets treat of the same things. 

ton. Then what can be the reason, Socrates, why 
I pay no attention when somebody discusses any 
other poet, and am unable to offer any remark at all 
of any value, but simply drop into a doze, whereas 
if anyone mentions something connected with Homer 
I wake up at once and attend and have plenty to 
say? 
oe That is not difficult to guess, my good friend ; 
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aAAa mavtt SHAov 67t TEXYD reat emo un mept 
‘Oprjpov A€éyew ddvvaros el et yap TEXVD olds TE 
joba, Kat mept tav ddd\wv mount @v dmdvTaw 
Adyew olds 7 dv Ho8a: mountiKy ydp mov e€ott 
TO Odov. } OU; 

ion. Nat. 

D 30. Odxoiv emevday AdBy Tis Kat aAAnv TEXY NY 
jrwody oAny, 6 avTos Tpomros THS oKebeds €oTt 
mept anacayv TOV Texv@v; mas Tobto héyw, déy 
Ti wou akotoa, @ "lwv; 

ton. Nai pa tov AV, @& Uedxpares, Eywye- 
xalpw yap axotvev tuadv tav coddv. 

30. Bovdaoiunv dv oe adnOR rEéyew, d “lwv' 
GAA codoi pév mod éore tycis ot parkwdol Kat 
droKkpitat Kal dv dpets adeTe Ta Toupara, eye 
dé ovdev dAAo 7 radn Oi Aéyo, otov etKos iuairqy 

E dvOpwrov. emret Kal 7ept Tovrou ob viv mpopny 
Ge, Déacae ws padrov Kat iSuewruKov €or kal 
TavTos avdpos yv@vat 6 édeyor, Thy adr elvat 
one, emevoayv Tis OAnv TEXVNV AGB. AdBapuev 
yap T@ Adyw: ypadixy yap Tis eoTe Téxvy TO 
oAov ; 

ion. Nat. 

sa. Odxotv Kai ypadfs modAoi Kai eat Kat 
yeyovacw ayabot Kat daddAor; 

ion. Iavu ye. 

20. “Hoy oby Twa €ldes, daTLS mept peev IloAv- 
YVaTOU 708 “AyAaopavros Sewds corw a7r0- 
gaivew, ad €d Te ypader Kal & pr, Tept be TOV 

533 dAXeov ypadéwv advvatos ; Kal émedav pev Tis 
7a TOV awry Cwypdduv epya éemderxvdn, vuoraler 
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anyone can see that you are unable to speak on 
Homer with art and knowledge. For if you could 
do it with art, you could speak on all the other poets 
as well; since there is an art of poetry, I take it, as 
a whole, is there not? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. And when one has acquired any other art 
whatever as a whole, the same principle of inquiry 
holds through all the arts? Do you require some 
explanation from me, Ion, of what I mean by this ? 

ion. Yes, upon my word, Socrates, I do; for I 
enjoy listening to you wise men. 

soc. I only wish you were right there, Ion: but 
surely it is you rhapsodes and actors, and the men 
whose poems you chant, who are wise; whereas I 
speak but the plain truth, as a simple layman might. 
For in regard to this question I asked you just 
now, observe what a trifling commonplace it was that 
I uttered—a thing that any man might know— 
namely, that when one has acquired a whole art the 
inquiry is the same. Let us just think it out thus: 
there is an art of painting as a whole? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. And there are and have been many painters, 
good and bad ? 

ion. Certainly. 

soc. Now have you ever found anybody who is 
skilled in pointing out the successes and failures 
among the works of Polygnotus1! son of Aglaophon, 
but unable to do so with the works of the other 
painters; and who, when the works of the other 
painters are exhibited, drops into a doze, and is at a 


1 A celebrated painter who came from Thasos and adorned 
public buildings in Athens about 470 B.c. Cf. Gorg. 448 B. 
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tal oe / 
te Kat dmopet Kat odk exer 6 te ovpPddnTa, 
y+ 4 , 
éreiSav Sé wept ToAvyvasrov 7) GAXov drov BovAet 
~ > , / 
TaVv ypadhéwy évos povov Sén arropyvacbar yrwuny, 
~ \ 2 a 
eypyyopé Te Kal mpooéyet Tov vodv Kal evmopeEt 
© Tt ely; 
ron. Od pa tov Ala, od dfra. 
y > ™ 
so. Ti 8€; & dvSpiavromouia 75 Tw’ €ldes, 
~ a Rod ~ 
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~ a / a » 
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A = nm A ” 
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~ a A / 
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> , 
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ye odd ev KiOapioes oddé ev KiBapwdia odd€ €v 
¢ Se > / > s ” oe \ A 
pawdia obdemwmor cides avdpa, doTis mept pev 
"On PS) / > > a BD \ , 
vutrov Sewvds eoTrw eEnyetobar 7 mepi Oapdpou 
“ Wi Sec / BD \ ul a3) / 
H wept “Opdéws 7 epi Dypiov tod *lGaxyaiov 
c lot \ \ wv a > , > a 
pawdob, mept S¢€ “Iwvos tod "Edeoiou dazropet 
yg a“ 
kat ovK éxer cupBardobar, ad Te ed parbwoet Kal 
a , 
& py. 
’ ” \ , > > 
ION. OvdK exw cou wept tovrov avtiéyew, @ 
> > cal ~ 
LwxKpatess add exetvo ewavt@ ovvoida, ste wept 
“@} / LAA > > iA ¥ \ 2 ~ 
Enpov KaAdor’ avOpdmwv réyw Kal edrropd 
\ ¢ LAA 4 / > / \ \ 
kat ot aAAou mavtes pe haow ed éyew, wept Sé 
T&v dAAwy ov. Kaito dpa TobTO TL éaTWw. 


1 According to legend, the first sculptor: ef. Luthyphro 
11, Meno 97 pv. 
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loss, and has no remark to offer ; but when he has to 
pronounce upon Polygnotus or any other painter 
you please, and on that one only, wakes up and 
attends and has plenty to say ? 

ton. No, on my honour, I certainly have not. 

soc. Or again, in sculpture, have you ever found 
anyone who is skilled in expounding the successes 
of Daedalus1 son of Metion, or Epeius? son of 
Panopeus, or Theodorus? of Samos, or any other 
single sculptor, but in face of the works of the other 
sculptors is at a loss and dozes, having nothing to say ? 

ton. No, on my honour, I have not found such a 
man as that either. 

soc. But further, I expect you have also failed to 
find one in fluting or harping or minstrelsy or 
rhapsodizing who is skilled in expounding the art of 
Olympus* or Thamyras,° or Orpheus,’ or Phemius,® 
the rhapsode of Ithaca, but is at a loss and has no 
remark to offer on the successes or failures in 
rhapsody of Ion of Ephesus. 

ton. I cannot gainsay you on that, Socrates : but 
of one thing I am conscious in myself—that I excel 
all men in speaking on Homer and have plenty to 
say, and everyone else says that I do it well; but 
on the others I am not a good speaker. Yet now, 
observe what that means. 


2 The maker of the wooden horse at Troy (Homer, 
Od. viii. 493). 

3 A metal-worker (Herodot. i. 51, iii. 41). 

4 One of the mythical inventors of music: ef. Symp. 
Q15E. 

5 A Thracian bard. 

® The minstrel who was forced to sing to the suitors of 


Penelope (Od. i. 154, xxii. 330). 
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zo. Kai 6p, ® “lwv, Kat EpXopuat yé cou dro - 
pavovpevos," é jeou Soxet robro civae. €ort yap 
TOTO TEXVT ev odK Ov Tapa Gol mrepl “Oprpov «bd 
Aéyewv, 6 viv o7) éXeyov, Ocia dé Svvayus, y GE 
Kwel, @omep év TH ALIw, Hv Edpuridns peev Mayvirw 
avopacer, ot be moMot “Hparhetav. Kat ‘yap 
atrn 7 AiBos ov povov avrovs Tovs SaxtuXious 
dyet Tods atdnpots, aAAd Kal Svvauw evTiOnor 
tots SaxrvAious, Wot ad Stvacba. radtov TobTo 
mrovety Omep % AiBos, dAous dyew Saxrviious, 
wor éviore dppabos poaxpos mavu ovdnpioy Kal 
SaxTvAtcy ef aArAcov HpTynrar: mao dé ToUrous 
e€ exeivns THs AlBov 1% Svvapis avyjprynTat. ovTw 
dé kai 7 Motoa éevOdous pév moved adr, dua dé 
t&v evOéwv Tovtwv ddAwv evOovoraldvTwy dpya- 
Bos e€aprarar. mavtes yap ol te T&V éemdv 
Total ot ayaboi odK ex Téxvns GAN’ evOcou dvTes 
Kal KATEXOMEVOL TavTa Tabra, Ta Kada A€youst 
TOUTHLATO., Kat of pedozrotol ot ayabot doavrus, 
@omep ot KopuBayrLavres ovK Euppoves évTes 
Spxodvrat, ovTwW Kal ot pedorrovot ovK eudpoves 
ovTes TA Kana peXn Tabra Tmowodow, aAX’ évreroav 
euBdow eis TV dppoviay Kat eis TOV | prov, 
Baxxevovor Kal KATEXOMEVOL, dorrep ai Baryat 
dpvovras ek TOV TOT OLY pede at yada Kar- 
exopevar, euppoves dé ovoat ov, Kal Trav pedorrovav 
9 vx} TobTo epydleran, drrep adrot A€yovot. 
Aéyovat yap Symovbev mpds rads of monrai, dre 

1 dropavodmevos Cobet: drogpatyduevos MSS. 
1 Probably referring to Magnesia in Caria, south of which 


was one of the many places called Heraclea. Mayvfris \tOos 
occurs in a fragment of Euripides’ Oeneus. 
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soc. I do observe it, Ion, and I am going to point 
out to you what I take it to mean. For, as I was 
saying just now, this is not an art in you, whereby 
you speak well on Homer, but a divine power, which 
moves you like that in the stone which Euripides 
named a magnet, but most people call ‘‘ Heraclea 
stone.” For this stone not only attracts iron rings, 
but also imparts to them a power whereby they in 
turn are able to do the very same thing as the stone, 
and attract other rings ; so that sometimes there is 
formed quite a long chain of bits of iron and rings, 
suspended one from another ; and they all depend 
for this power on that one stone. In the same 
manner also the Muse inspires men herself, and then 
by means of these inspired persons the inspiration 
spreads to others, and holds them in a connected 
chain. For all the good epic poets utter all those 
fine poems not from art, but as inspired and possessed, 
and the good lyric poets likewise; just as the 
Corybantian? worshippers do not dance when in their 
senses, so the lyric poets do not indite those fine 
songs in their senses, but when they have started on 
the melody and rhythm they begin to be frantic, and 
it is under possession—as the bacchants are possessed, 
and not in their senses, when they draw honey and 
milk from the rivers—-that the soul of the lyric 
poets does the same thing, by their own report. 
For the poets tell us, I believe, that the songs they 


2 The Corybantes were priests of Cybele or Rhea, mother 
of Zeus and other Olympian gods, and she was worshipped 
with wild music and frenzied dancing which, like the bacchic 
revels or orgies of women in honour of Dionysus, carried 
away the participants despite and beyond themselves. Cf. 
Eurip. Bacchae. 
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A a , zA 
Badmo xpnvdv pedippttwv ex Movody kyimwv twav 
\ nn ‘f A / Leta’ / 
Kat vamdy Spemdopevoe TA pehn mp épovow 
4 
adorep at péAtro, Kal avrot ovuTw TeTOPEVOL 
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Kal xpnopwoeiv. ate odv od TéxvN ToOLObYTES 
~ / 
kal Toda A€éyovres Kal Kadd Tepl TOY TpaypaTav, 
C ° \ \ 76) 3 DUG fa) t , ~ 
@omep od mept ‘Ourpov, adAdAa Oeia potpa, TodTo 
a a A ay Ler” Sy. 
pLovov olds Te Exactos movely KaAds, 6 ep 
oN ¢ tg ¢ A 
Mofoa adrov wpuncev, 6 pev di8upapBous, 0 de 
> fo ¢ beans , ¢ 8 ” e 8 Lwre2 5 
eyrapua, 6 d€ dropyjpata, 6 & én, 6 & iduPous 
\ wy eg “~ 2A oe , 2 2 x 
Ta 8° dda datidos atrav Exaords €oTw. ov yap 
~ / > La 
Téxvn Tatra A€eyovow, adda Deia Svvdper, Ere, 
~ , vn 
el meplt évos téxvn KaAds Hriotavto Aéyew, Kav 
\ ~ + ¢ / \ ~ de e 6 A 
mept TOv ddA\wy amdvtTwy> dua Tadra dé oO Geos 
~ vg a 
e€atpovmevos TovTwy Tov votv TovToIs yphrar 
a a a / 
danpéras Kal Tots ypnoumdots Kal Tots pavTect 
a A ~ iA 
Dots Below, wa tywets of axovovtes <iddpmev, ott 
odx obTol ciow of tadta éyovtes ovTw ToAXOb 
” e a \ 4 > > ¢ N > / 
agia, ols vods pu) mapeotw, ad’ 6 Beds adros 
> ¢ 4 A 4 sf A \ 
coTrw 6 Aé€ywv, 8a TovTwv Sé Pbeyyerar mpos 
¢ a ~ , 
nas. péeyrotov dé Texunpiov TH Adyw Tuvvexos 
¢ 7 “A La \ 299O\ , > > , 
6 Xadkideds, ds GAXO pev oddev TaTOT eroinse 
Uy a A \ 
Toinwa, OTov Tis av akiaceve pvnoOjvar, Tov Se 
“ “A 
Taiwva ov mavtTes Gdovor, oxeddv TLE TaVTWY 


1 A beginning of this comparison appears in Aristophanes’ 
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bring us are the sweets they cull from honey-dropping 
founts in certain gardens and glades of the Muses— 
like the bees, and winging the air as these do. And 
what they tell is true. For a poet is a light and 
winged and sacred thing, and is unable ever to indite 
until he has been inspired and put out of his senses, 
and his mind is no longer in him: every man, whilst 
he retains possession of that, is powerless to indite 
a verse or chant an oracle. Seeing then that it is 
not by art that they compose and utter so many fine 
things about the deeds of men—as you do about 
Homer—but by a divine dispensation, each is able 
only to compose that to which the Muse has stirred 
him, this man dithyrambs, another laudatory odes, 
another dance-songs, another epic or else iambic 
verse ; but each is at fault in any other kind. For 
not by art do they utter these things, but by 
divine influence ; since, if they had fully learnt by art 
to speak on one kind of theme, they would know 
how to speak on all. And for this reason God takes 
away the mind of these men and uses them as his 
ministers, just as he does soothsayers and godly seers, 
in order that we who hear them may know that it is 
not they who utter these words of great price, when 
they are out of their wits, but that it is God himself 
who speaks and addresses us through them. A con- 
vincing proof of what I say is the case of Tynnichus,” 
the Chalcidian, who had never composed a single 
poem in his life that could deserve any mention, and 
then produced the paean® which is in everyone’s 
praise of the early tragedian Phrynichus (Birds 750)—“ he 
sipped the fruits of ambrosial lays, ever bringing away sweet 
So Moline else is known of this poet. 
? A hymn in honour of a god, usually Apollo. 
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1 Od. xxii. 2 foll. 


2 Tl, xxii. 312 foll. 
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mouth, almost the finest song we have, simply—as 
he says himself—‘ an invention of the Muses.” For 
the god, as it seems to me, intended him to be a 
sign to us that we should not waver or doubt that 
these fine poems are not human or the work of men, 
but divine and the work of gods ; and that the poets 
are merely the interpreters of the gods, according as 
each is possessed by one of the heavenly powers. 
To show this forth, the god of set purpose sang the 
finest of songs through the meanest of poets: or do 
you not think my statement true, Ion? 
10oN. Yes, upon my word, I do: for you somehow 
touch my soul with your words, Socrates, and I be- 
lieve it is by divine dispensation that good poets 
interpret to us these utterances of the gods. 
soc. And you rhapsodes, for your part, interpret 
the utterances of the poets ? 
ton. Again your words are true. 
soc. And so you act as interpreters of interpreters ? 
Ion. Precisely. 
soc. Stop now and tell me, Ion, without reserve 
what I may choose to ask you: when you give a good 
recitation and specially thrill your audience, either 
with the lay of Odysseus} leaping forth on to the 
threshold, revealing himself to the suitors and pouring 
out the arrows before his feet, or of Achilles ? dashing 
at Hector, or some part of the sad story of Andro- 
mache ? or of Hecuba,! or of Priam,> are you then in 
your senses, or are you carried out of yourself, and 
does your soul in an ecstasy suppose herself to be 
3 Tl, vi. 370-502 ; xxii. 437-515. 
4 Tl. xxii. 430-36 ; xxiv. 747-59. 
5 Jl, xxii. 408-28 ; xxiv. 144-717. 
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32. Olcba odv drt obTds eotw 6 Dearis TeV 
, ¢ ” lol 
SaxtuAiwy 6 éoxaTos, dv eya édeyov tad Tis 
‘H Xr tA 8 ALO Bie 2 LAA aN \ im 
pakAewridos AGou am addAjrAwv Thy Sdvayw 
A. ¢ 
AapPdvew; 6 8€ weoos od 6 parxbwSdos kal droKpiris, 
¢ \ ~ \ e 
6 dé mpHros adrds 6 mounts: 6 Sé Peds Sid. ravTwv 
4 Ld A aA 
TovTwy ede. THY Yuxiv Sov av BovAnTrar TaY 
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among the scenes you are describing, whether they 
be in Ithaca, or in Troy, or as the poems may chance 
to place them ? 

ton. How vivid to me, Socrates, is this part of 
your proof! For I will tell you without reserve : 
when I relate a tale of woe, my eyes are filled 
with tears; and when it is of fear or awe, my hair 
stands on end with terror, and my heart leaps. 

soc. Well now, are we to say, Ion, that such a 
person is in his senses at that moment,—when in all 
the adornment of elegant attire and golden crowns 
he weeps at sacrifice or festival, having been despoiled 
of none of his finery ; or shows fear as he stands 
before more than twenty thousand friendly people, 
none of whom is stripping or injuring him ? 

ton. No, on my word, not at all, Socrates, to tell 
the strict truth. 

soc. And are you aware that you rhapsodes _pro- 
duce these same effects on most of the spectators 
also ? 

ton. Yes, very fully aware : for I look down upon 
them from the platform and see them at such mo- 
ments crying and turning awestruck eyes upon me 
and yielding to the amazement of my tale. For I 
have to pay the closest attention to them ; since, if 
I set them crying, I shall laugh myself because of 
the money I take, but if they laugh, I myself shall 
cry because of the money I lose. 

soc. And are you aware that your spectator is the 
last of the rings which I spoke of as receiving from 
each other the power transmitted from the Heraclean 
lodestone ? You, the rhapsode and actor, are the 
middle ring ; the poet himself is the first ; but it is 
the god who through the whole series draws the 
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avOpdrrwv, avaxpemavvds €€ addrjAwy thy Sdvapuy. 
Kal wWomep eK THs AiBov exeivyns 6puabds mapmodus 
eEjpTnta. xopevtav te Kal SidackdAwy Kal tao- 
didackdAwy, é€k mAaylov eEnptnuévwv TOv Tis 
Movons éxxpewapevwy Saxtvdiwy. Kat 6 pev 
tav tomtav €€ adAns Movons, 6 dé e& adAns 
e€jprnrat dvoudlowev dé adto Karéxyerat: TO dé 
€oTt mapamAjoov: éyerar yap: ex dé TtovTwy TaV 
Tmpaotwv Saxtvriwy, THv tounT@v, ardor €& dAAov 
ab npTnuevor <iot Kat evOovordlovaw, of pev e€ 
Opdéws, of S€ ex Movoatov: of 8€ wodAot &€ 
‘Opjpov Kxaréyovrat te Kat Exovrar. av av, @ 
"Iwv, els ef Kal Karéyn e€ ‘Opuripov, Kal émedav 
pev tis GAAov Tov moinTod adn, KabeVdeis Te Kal 
amopets 6 Tt A€yns, emedav Sé rovTov Tod moinTod 
pbeyEnrat tis wedos, edOds eypryopas Kal épyetrat 
gov » yux7) Kal edropeis 6 Te A€yns: od yap TéEXVN 
ovd” emornun mept ‘Oprjipov Aé€yes & A€yeus, GANG 
Beta poipa Kat KatoKwyh* domep of kopuBayTidv- 
Tes exeivou pdvov aicbdvovrar Tod pédous d€€ws, 
6 av } Tod Oeod e& Srov dv Karéxywvrar, Kal eis 
exeivo Td pédos Kal oxnudrwv Kal pnudrwv ed- 
Tropovat, Tav dé dAwv od dpovrilovow: obrw Kat 
ov, & "lwv, mrepl bev “Ourpov drav tis pvyiodh, 
eUTopeis, mept dé Tv dAdwy amopets: TovTov 5° 
écort 76 altuov, 6 pw’ epwras, Sv 6 Tu od Tmept jev 
‘Oprpov edzopeis, wept Sé r&v dAXwy ov, Ste od 
TEXVN GAA Beta joipa ‘Oprjpou Sewés ef eraweérns. 

IAN. Ld pev ed Ayers, & LdKpares: Oavpdlouu 
pevr” av ef ottws €b eimois, ore pe avametoa, 
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souls of men whithersoever he pleases, making the 
power of one depend on the other. And, just as 
from the magnet, there is a mighty chain of choric 
performers and masters and under-masters suspended 
by side-connexions from the rings that hang down 
from the Muse. One poet is suspended from one 
Muse, another from another: the word we use for 
it is “‘ possessed,’’ but it is much the same thing, for 
he is held. And from these first rings—the poets— 
are suspended various others, which are thus inspired, 
some by Orpheus and others by Musaeus 1; but the 
majority are possessed and held by Homer. Of 
whom you, Ion, are one, and are possessed by Homer ; 
and so, when anyone recites the work of another 
poet, you go to sleep and are at a loss what to say ; 
but when some one utters a strain of your poet, you 
wake up at once, and your soul dances, and you have 
plenty to say: for it is not by art or knowledge about 
Homer that you say what you say, but by divine dis- 
pensation and possession ; just as the Corybantian 
worshippers are keenly sensible of that strain alone 
which belongs to the god whose possession is on 
them, and have plenty of gestures and phrases for 
that tune, but do not heed any other. And so you, 
Ion, when the subject of Homer is mentioned, have 
plenty to say, but nothing on any of the others. 
And when you ask me the reason why you can speak 
at large on Homer but not on the rest, I tell you it 
is because your skill in praising Homer comes not 
by art, but by divine dispensation. 

ton. Well spoken, I grant you, Socrates : but still 
I shall be surprised if you can speak well enough to 


1 A legendary bard to whom certain oracular verses were 


ascribed. 
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ds eye KaTEXO[LEvos Kal pawopevos “Opmpov 
eraw@. oluar dé ob” dv oot ddgau, et pov 
daKovoats A€yovros mept ‘Opmpov. 

x0. Kai pay ebehu ye dxodoat, od peévTot 

E mpotepov mpi av pou amoKpivy 708° dv “Opnpos 

héyet wept tivos eb réyeis; od yap Syov epi 
amadvTwv ye. 

ion. Ed toft, & UwKpares, wept oddevds 6rov 
ov. 

xo. Od Syaov Kal wepl TovTwv, dv od pev 
Tuyxavers odK €idws, “Ounpos dé réEyev. 

ion. Kai radra mota éorw, & “Opnpos pev 
A€yet, éya dé odK ofda; 

537. x0. Od Kal mepi texyvdv pévrot Adyer wodAayod 
“Opnpos Kat mod ; otov Kai mrept Avi0yelas—eav 
pvno8d Tra én, eye got dpdcw. 

ion. “AN éya €pa" eya yap pep npae. 

=a. Hime 87 foe a déyer Néorwp “Avtihox 
TO viel, mrapawav ddan Oivae Tept THY KapTV 
ev TH immodpouia TH emt Uarpdndrw. 


ION. KAwOjvar d€, dyot, Kal adres eiééorw 
evi Sidpyp 
uy \ a > \ \ A @ 
He em aptorepa TotW: drdp Tov SeEvov tazov 
B Kévoat dpoxAjoas, el€at Té ob pyto. xXEpotv. 
év vdoon dé row tamos apiotepos eyypidhOyrw, 
Ws av ToL 7 Anuvn ye Sodocerat dicpov ixéobau 
KUKAov trountoto: Aiov 8 ddé€acbar emaupeiv. 


=a. “Apxet. TadTa oy, @ “lwv, TO enn elte 
C dpbas Aéyeu “Opnpos elre put, 7dTEpOS av yvoln 
dpewov, latpds 7) HVvioxos; 
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convince me that I am possessed and mad when I 
praise Homer. Nor can I think you would believe 
of me yourself, if you heard me speaking about 
him. 

soc. I declare I am quite willing to hear you, but 
not until you have first answered me this : on what 
thing in Homer’s story do you speak well? Not 
on all of them, I presume. 

ton. I assure you, Socrates, on all without a single 
exception. 

soc. Not, of course, including those things of 
which you have in fact no knowledge, but which 
Homer tells. 

ton. And what sort of things are they, which 
Homer tells, but of which I have no knowledge ? 

soc. Why, does not Homer speak a good deal 
about arts, in a good many places? For instance, 
about chariot-driving : if I can recall the lines, I will 
quote them to you. 

ton. No, I will recite them, for I can remember. 

soc. Tell me then what Nestor says to his son 
Antilochus, advising him to be careful about the 
turning-post in the horse-race in honour of Patroclus.1 

ton. Bend thyself in the polished car slightly to the left 
of them ;? and call to the right-hand horse and goad him on, 
while your hand slackens his reins. And at the post let 
your left-hand horse swerve close, so that the nave of the 
well-wrought wheel may seem to come up to the edge of the 
stone, which yet avoid to touch. 

soc. Enough. Now, Ion, will a doctor or a 
charioteer be the better judge whether Homer 
speaks correctly or not in these lines ? 

1 Jl. xxiii. 335 foll. 

2 j,.¢. one of the two white stones, set up at each end of 


the course, which had been mentioned six lines before. 
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10N. ‘Hvioyos Syrov. 

x0. IIdrepov dru téxvnv tavrnv éxew Kar’ 
aAXo 71; 

1oN. Ovx, GAd’ dre réxvnv. 

20. Odxotv éxdotn tTadv Texv@v amodeborai 
TU tno Tod Geot Eepyov ota te civae yuyveboxew; 
ov ‘yap tov & KuBepyntiKh yryvwoKkopev, yuwoopeBa 
Kal laTpiKh. 

ian. Ov dfra. 

3a. Ovdd ye & latpixf, tadra Kal rexToviKy. 

ron. Od ojjra. 

D308 OdKodv ovTw Kat kata Tac@v TOV TEXVOV, 
a TH érépa Téxvn yeyvadoxopey, od yrwcopeba Th 
erTepas 76. e b€ jot mpdrepov TovTov darépwau' 
THV pev érépay pis elvat twa Téxvynv, Hv §° éErépav; 

ion. Nav. 

3a. “Apa. worrep eye, TEKpaLpopevos, drav oT] 
bev érépwv Tpaypedreov iG emoT HEN, 7 8 eTEpwv, 
otrw Kara Thy bev GAAnv, THv dé aAAnv téxvyy, 
ovtw Kal ov; 

E ion. Nai. 

20. Ee yap mov Tév avray (mpaypdro ém- 
orn ein TUS, Ti av THY ev érépav patpev elvan, 
Thy Oo érépav, Om6re ve TAvTA ein <tdévau da’ 
duporepiy ; _Gorrep eye Te yeyvaoKw ore mevre 
etolv obTou of Sdxruror, Kat ov, womep eyo, mept 
TOUT Tabrd, _Yeyraoners: Kal ev oe eye Eporiny, 
él TH dri} TEXYN yeyvaonopev TH dpb unturcyj TO 

avTa eye Te Kat av, 7 dAAn, pains av Simov TH 


> 


ion. Nai. 
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ion. A charioteer, of course. 

soc. Because he has this art, or for some other 
reason ? 

ton. No, because it is his art. 

soc. And to every art has been apportioned by 
God a power of knowing a particular business? For 
I take it that what we know by the art of piloting 
we cannot also know by that of medicine. 

1on. No, to be sure. 

soc. And what we know by medicine, we cannot 
by carpentry also? 

ion. No, indeed. 

soc. And this rule holds for all the arts, that what 
we know by one of them we cannot know by another ? 
But before you answer that, just tell me this: do 
you agree that one art is of one sort, and another 
of another ? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. Do you argue this as I do, and call one art 
different from another when one is a knowledge of 
one kind of thing, and another a knowledge of 
another kind ? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. Since, I suppose, if it were a knowledge of 
the same things—how could we say that one was 
different from another, when both could give us the 
same knowledge? Just as I know that there are 
five of these fingers, and you equally know the same 
fact about them; and if I should ask you whether 
both you and I know this same fact by the same 
art of numeration, or by different arts, you would 
reply, I presume, that it was by the same ? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. Then tell me now, what I was just going to 
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vuvi elmé, ef KATO mac@v TOV TEXvaY ovrw cou 

doKel, TH bev avr h TEXY] TO adr dvayKatov 

civau yeyvaoxer, Th oe ETEpg PA TO. avrd, aAX 

elzep GAXAn €otiv, dvayKatov Kal €Tepa yryvwoKeww. 
10N. Ovrw poe Soxe?, @ Lekpares. 

=a. OvKoby 6 Gotis ay p27) EXn Twa. TEXVIV, Tav- 
TS Tijs TeXVS Ta Aeyopeva ) TpaTTopeva KaAds 
yuyvadonew ovx olds 7 eoTa; 

Bion. *AAn 64 Aéyets. 

30. IIdrepov ovv mepl TOV enav av «izes, ire 
Kardds A&™yer “Opnpos etre Hj, ad KdAAov yroon 
q Hvioxos ; 

1aN. “Hvioyos. 

x2. ‘Parswdds ydp mov ef, adX ody Hvioxos. 


ion. Nai. 

sa. ‘H 8é pawdicy téyvn érépa orl tis 
HVvvoyeKs ; 

ion. Nat. 


x2. Et dpa érépa, mepi érépwv Kal émornun 
Tpaypatwv éotiv. 
ian. Na. 
32, Ti dé 34, drav “Opmpos déyyn, Ws TETPW- 
C péve TO Maxdove ‘Exapidy 9 Néoropos mara 
kuke@va trivew didwor; Kal Adyer TwS ovTWS* 


olvey IIpapuveio, gnaw, € emt 5 al'yevov KA TUpoV 
Knott xaAKein: mapa dé Kpdouvov ToT@ oxbov- 


Tabra tre 6pbas déyer “Opmpos ElTe [y, TOTEPOV 
latpucijs €ott Siayvdver Kadds 7) pabwdurjs ; 


1 Jl. xi. 639-40. The quotation, as Plato indicates, is not 
accurate. Machaon was the son of Asclepius and physician 
to the Greeks at Troy. Nothing is known of ‘ Pramneian 
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ask you, whether you think this rule holds for all the 
arts—that by the same art we must know the same 
things, and by a different art things that are not the 
same ; but if the art is other, the things we know 
by it must be different also. 

ton. I think it is so, Socrates. 

soc. Then he who has not a particular art will be 
incapable of knowing aright the words or works of 
that art ? 

ion. True. 

soc. Then will you or a charioteer be the better 
judge of whether Homer speaks well or not in the 
lines that you quoted? 

ton. A charioteer. 

soc. Because, I suppose, you are a rhapsode and 
not a charioteer. 

Ion. Yes. 
soc. And the rhapsode’s art is different from the 

charioteer’s? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. Then if it is different, it is also a knowledge 
of different things. 

ton. Yes. 

soc. Now, what of the passage where Homer 
tells how Hecamede, Nestor’s concubine, gives the 
wounded Machaon a posset? His words are some- 
thing like this : + 

Of Pramneian wine it was, and therein she grated cheese 
of goat’s milk with a grater of bronze; and thereby an 
onion as a relish for drink. 
Is it for the doctor’s or the rhapsode’s art to discern 
aright whether Homer speaks correctly here or not ? 


wine,” except that it was “ thick and nutritious ” (Athen, 
i. 10 B). 
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539 Oayudviot, TL KaKOV TOdE mdoxXeTe ; VUKTL pev Opec 
etWarau Kedadai Te mpdowmd Te vepbe Te yvia, 
oipwyn dé dédne, Sedaxpuvrar dé Tapevat 
eidaiAcov Te TA€ov mpo0upov, mrcin S€ Kal addr 
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B moMaxod de kal év *TAvdde, otov Kat em TELYoUaxias 
Aéyet yap Kal evradla 


1 Jl, xxiv. 80-82. The nature of this device is stil] in 
dispute. Plutarch (De sollertia animal. 977) supports 
Aristotle’s view that the horn acted as a sheath to protect 
the line from being bitten through by the fish. 
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10N. For the doctor’s. 
soc. Well now, when Homer says: 
And she passed to the bottom like a plummet?! which, set 


on a horn from an ox of the field, goes in haste to bring 
mischief among the ravenous fishes. 


are we to say it is for the fisherman’s or for the 
rhapsode’s art to decide what he means by this, and 
whether it is rightly or wrongly spoken ? 

ton. Clearly, Socrates, for the fisherman’s art. 

soc. Then please observe: suppose you were 
questioning me and should ask: “ Since therefore, 
Socrates, you find it is for these several arts to 
appraise the passages of Homer that belong to each, 
be so good as to make out those also that are for 
the seer and the seer’s art, and show me the sort 
of passages that come under his ability to distinguish 
whether they are well or ill done’’; observe how 
easily and truly I shall answer you. For he has 
many passages, both in the Odyssey, as for instance 
the words of Theoclymenus, the seer of the line of 
Melampus, to the suitors :? 

Hapless men, what bane is this afflicts you? Your heads 
and faces and limbs below are shrouded in night, and wailing 
is enkindled, and cheeks are wet with tears: of ghosts the 
porch is full, and the court full of them aiso, hastening hell- 
wards *neath the gloom; and the sun is perished out of 
heaven, and an evil mist is spread abroad ; 


and there are many passages in the Jiad also, as in 
the fight at the rampart,® where he says: 


2 Od. xx. 351-57. Melampus, the ancestor of Theo- 
clymenus (cf. Od. xv. 225-56), was supposed to have been 
the first mortal who possessed the gift of prophecy. 

3 Jl. xii. 200-7. 
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1 gis Baiter: &pys Mss, 
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For as they were eager to pass over, a bird had crossed 
them, an eagle of lofty flight, pressing the host at the left 
hand, and bearing a blood-red monster of a snake, alive 
and still struggling; nor had it yet unlearnt the lust of 
battle. For bending back it smote its captor on the-breast 
by the neck, and the bird in the bitterness of pain cast it 
away to the ground, and dropped it down in the midst of 
the throng; and then with a cry flew off on the wafting 
winds. 

This passage, and others of the sort, are those that 
I should say the seer has to examine and judge. 

ton. And you speak the truth, Socrates. 

soc. And so do you, Ion, in saying that. Now 
you must do as I did, and in return for my picking 
out from the Odyssey and the Ihkad the kinds of 
passage that belong severally to the seer, the doctor, 
and the fisherman, you have now to pick out for me 
—since you are so much more versed in Homer than 
I—the kinds which belong to the rhapsode, Ion, and 
the rhapsode’s art, and which he should be able to 
consider and distinguish beyond the rest of mankind. | 

ton. What I say, Socrates, is—“ all passages.” 

soc. Surely you do not say “all,” Ion! Can you 
be so forgetful? And yet forgetfulness would ill 
become a rhapsode. 

ion. Why, how am I forgetting ? 

soc. Do you not remember that you said that the 
art of the rhapsode was different from that of the 
charioteer ? 

10N. I remember. 

soc. And you also admitted that, being different, 
it would know different things ? 
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ton. Yes. 

soc. Then by your own account the rhapsode’s 
art cannot know everything, nor the rhapsode either. 

ion. Let us say, everything except those in- 
stances, Socrates. 

soc. By “those instances’ you imply the sub- 
jects of practically all the other arts. Well, as he 
does not know all of them, which kinds will he know ? 

ton. Those things, I imagine, that it befits a man 
to say, and the sort of thing that a woman should 
say ; the sort for a slave and the sort for a freeman ; 
and the sort for a subject or for a ruler. 

soc. Do you mean that the rhapsode will know 
better than the pilot what sort of thing a ruler of a 
storm-tossed vessel at sea should say ? 

ton. No, the pilot knows better in that case. 

soc. Well, will the rhapsode know better than the 
doctor what sort of thing a ruler of a sick man should 
say? 

oe Not in that case either. 

soc. But he will know the sort for a slave, you 
say? 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. For instance, if the slave is a cowherd, you 
say the rhapsode will know what the other should 
say to pacify his cows when they get fierce, but the 
cowherd will not ? 

10N. That is not so. 

soc. Well, the sort of thing that a woman ought 
to say—a spinning-woman—about the working of 
wool ? 

ton. No. 

soc But he will know what a man should say, 
when he is a general exhorting his men ? 
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ton Yes, that sort of thing the rhapsode will 
know. 

soc. Well, but is the art of the rhapsode the art 
of the general ? 

on. I, at any rate, should know what a general 
ought to say. 

soc. Yes, since I daresay you are good at general- 
ship also, Ion. For in fact, if you happened to have 
skill in horsemanship as well as in the lyre, you would 
know when horses were well or ill managed: but 
if I asked you, “ By which art is it, Ion, that you 
know that horses are being well managed, by your 
skill as a horseman, or as a player of the lyre?” 
what would your answer be ? 

ion. I should say, by my skill as a horseman. 

soc. And if again you were distinguishing the 
good lyre-players, you would admit that you dis- 
tinguished by your skill in the lyre, and not by your 
skill as a horseman. 

Ion. Yes. 

soc. And when you judge of military matters, do 
you judge as having skill in generalship, or as a good 
rhapsode ? 

ton. To my mind, there is no difference. 

soc. What, no difference, do you say? Do you 
mean that the art of the rhapsode and the general 
is one, not two ? 

10n. It is one, to my mind. 

soc. So that anyone who is a good rhapsode is 
also, in fact, a good general ? 

ton. Certainly, Socrates. 

soc. And again, anyone who happens to be a 
good general is also a good rhapsode. 

ton. No; there I do not agree. 
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soc. But still you agree that anyone who is a 
good rhapsode is also a good general ? 

10on. To be sure. 

soc. And you are the best rhapsode in Greece ? 

ion. Far the best, Socrates. 

soc. Are you also, Ion, the best general in Greece ? 

ion. Be sure of it, Socrates; and that I owe to 
my study of Homer. 

soc. Then how, in Heaven’s name, can it be, Ion, 
that you, who are both the best general and the best 
rhapsode in Greece, go about performing as a 
rhapsode to the Greeks, but not as a general? Or 
do you suppose that the Greeks feel a great need 
of a rhapsode in the glory of his golden crown, but 
of a general none at all ? 

10N. It is because my city,! Socrates, is under the 
rule and generalship of your people, and is not in 
want of a general; whilst you and Sparta would not 
choose me as a general, since you think you manage 
well enough for yourselves. 

soc. My excellent Ion, you are acquainted with 
Apollodorus? of Cyzicus, are you not ? 

10n. What might he be ? 

soc. A man whom the Athenians have often 
chosen as their general, though a foreigner; and 
Phanosthenes? of Andros, and Heracleides? of 
Clazomenae, whom my city invests with the high 
command and other offices although they are 
foreigners, because they have proved themselves to 
be competent. And will she not choose Ion of 
Ephesus as her general, and honour him, if he shows 
himself competent ? Why, you Ephesians are by 


1 Ephesus. 2 Nothing else is known of this general. 
8 Captured the Thurian admiral Dorieus, 407 B.c. 
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origin Athenians, are you not, and Ephesus is inferior 
to no city? But in fact, Ion, if you are right in 
saying it is by art and knowledge that you are able 
to praise Homer, you are playing me false: you 
have professed to me that you know any amount of 
fine things about Homer, and you promise to display 
them ; but you are only deceiving me, and so far 
from displaying the subjects of your skill, you decline 
even to tell me what they are, for all my entreaties. 
You are a perfect Proteus in the way you take on 
every kind of shape, twisting about this way and 
that, until at last you elude my grasp in the guise 
of a general, so as to avoid displaying your skill 
in Homeric lore. Now if you are an artist and, as I 
was saying just now, you only promised me a display 
about Homer to deceive me, you are playing me false; 
whilst if you are no artist, but speak fully and finely 
about Homer, as I said you did, without any know- 
ledge but by a divine dispensation which causes you 
to be possessed by the poet, you play quite fair. 
Choose therefore which of the two you prefer us to 
call you, dishonest or divine. 

ton. The difference is great, Socrates ; for it is far 
nobler to be called divine. 

soc. Then you may count on this nobler title in 
our minds, Ion, of being a divine and not an artistic 
praiser of Homer. 


1 Androclus of Attica founded Ephesus as the Ionian city 
known to the Greeks of Plato’s time. 
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Achilles, 425 

Aérope, 48 n. 

Ammon, 5 

Anaxagoras, 269 n. 

Androclus, 447 

Andromache, 425 

Anger, 381, 341; sometimes false, 
307 

Anticipation, 275 

Antilochus, 431 

Aphrodite, 207 

Apollodorus, 445 

Archilochus, 411, 415 

Aristocracy, 157, 163 

Arithmetic, two kinds, 361 ff. 

Arts, 201 

Asclepius, 407 

Athena, 67 n. 

Athenians, 123 

Athens, 135 


Beauty, 201, 348, 345, 889, 391, 393, 
395 


Biped, man a featherless, 71, 73, 75 

Bonds, divine and human, 187 ff., 
193 

Book, 299 


Callias, 199, 229 

Captain of ship, 147 ff. 

Carding, 89, 98, 185 

Cause, 91, 243, 255, 257, 267, 269, 
891; contingent, 91, 111, 119; 
actual, 91 

Class and part, 25 f. 

Cold, 273, 275 

Comedy, 381, 339, 341 

Corybants, 421, 429 

Creative agent, 255 

Cronus, 49, 57, 59, 61, 73 

Cynics, 199 
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Daedalus, 419 

Deficiency, 97, 99, 105 
Demeter, 67 n. 

Democracy, 125, 163, 164 n, 
Desire, 288, 285, 309 
Dialectic, 367 

Diameter, 37 f. 

Dionysus, 67 n., 379 


Egypt, 123 

Elements, 263, 265, 267 
Envy, 331, 337, 339, 341 
Epeius, 419 

Ephesus, 445-7 
Epidaurus, 407 
Eucleides, 199 
Euripides, 421 

Excess, 97, 99, 105 


Family, 191 

Fear, 381; sometimes false, 807 

Finite, 221, 243, 245, 249, 251, 253, 
257, 259, 267 

Fitness, 109, 201 

Forgetfulness, 279 

Fulling, 89 


Glaucon, 409 

Good, derived from beauty, pro- 
portion, and truth, 391 

Gorgias, 291 n., 367, 869, 371 

Government, forms of, 125 ff., 145, 
157, 159, 161 

Grammar, 225 


Heat, 273, 275 
Hecamede, 435 
Hector, 425 
Hecuba, 425 
Hephaestus, 67, 3879 
Heraclea, 420-1 
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Heracleides, 445 

Heracleitus, 315 n. 

Heracles, 57 n. 

Herd, herding, herdsman, 21 f., 
59, 69 ff., 115 

Hermes, 48 n. 

Hesiod, 411, 415 

Homer, 146 n., 331 n., 383, 409 ff. 

Homeridae, 409 

Hope, 275, 303 

Hunger, 273, 283 


Infinite, 221, 225, 248, 245, 247, 249, 
251, 258, 257, 259, 267, 269, 309 

Ion, 403 ff. 

Isocrates, 404 

Itch, 325 


Jealousy, 831, 341 
Judges, 178 


King, 2-195 passim 

Knowledge, 211 f., 259, 261, 345, 
846, 359, 871, 395; pure and im- 
pure, 3€3, 379 


Lamb, golden, 49 

Laws, 183 ff., 145 ff., 159 ff., 173, 
191 

Letters, 79, 81, 105, 223, 225 

Life, of pleasure, 235 f. ; of mind, 
237 f.;-mixed, 239, 257, 377, 
879 ff. ; three lives, 317 

Limit, 253, 267 

Love, 831, 341 


Machaon, 435 

Magnet, 421 ff. 

Man, a featherless biped, 41 

Mean, the, 99, 101, 103 

Measure, 201, 389, 393 

Measurement, 97 ff., 359 

Melampus, 437 

aarp 208, 279 ff., 285, 291, 299, 
377 

Mending, 89 

Menelaus, 56 n. 

Metrodorus, 409 

Mind, 201-397 passim 

Mixture, of perfect life, 200, 379 ff. ; 
of pleasure and pain, 325 ff., 333, 
885 ff., 371 

Moderation, 201, 395 

Monarchy, 125, 163, 164 n. 

Mourning, 331, 339, 341 


Musaeus, 429 
Myrtilus, 48 n. 


Nestor, 431, 435 
Number, 251 


Odysseus, 425 

Oligarchy, 125, 157, 168, 164 n. 

Olympus (musician), 419 

Opinion, 79, 81, 201, 395; true and 
false, 291, 805, 369, 377 

Orpheus, 419, 429 


Paean, 423 

Pain, 271 ff., 289, 809, 811, 813, 817, 
819, 825, 343; caused by great 
changes, 815; true and false, 
289 ff., 805 

Painting, 417-19 

Panathenaea, 407 

Part and class, 25 f. 

Patroclus, 431 

Pelopidae, 48 n. 

Perception, 279 f., 285, 291, 395 

Perfection, 201, 395 

Phanosthenes, 445 

Phemius, 419 

Philebus, 199-397 passim 

Phrynichus, 423 

Physician, 181, 189, 141, 147 ff. 

Pictures, 77; in the soul, 801 f.; 
305 

Pig, 39 n. 

Pleasure, 201-399 passim; kinds of, 
207 ff., 229; true and false, 289 ff., 
805, 306 ; caused by great changes, 
815; intense, 321 ff., 347; pure 
and impure, 343 ff. ; a process or 
generation, 351 ff. 

Pleiades, 48 n. 

Plutarch, 436 

Polygnotus, 417-19 

Possessions in the state, 118 ff. 

Pramneian wine, 434-5 

Priam, 425 

Prometheus, 67 

Proportion, 201, 389, 391, 895 

Protarchus, 199-399 passim 

Proteus, 447 


Recollection, 281 f. 
Revolution, of universe, 51 ff. 
Rhapsodes, 403 ff. 

Rhetoric, 171 

Ridiculous, 333 ff. 
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Sciences, division of, 9 ff. ; kingly 
science, 9-195 passim; defined, 
43, 127, 129, 131, 183, 155, 167, 
169, 191, 201 

Sculpture, 419 

Shepherds, divine, 59, 69, 71, 75 

Slaves and servants, 119 ff. 

Smell, 345 

Socrates, passim; young 8., 2-195 
passim 

Sophist, 2, 8, 9, 39, 101, 107, 125, 
151, 165, 167 

Soul, 81, 187, 275, 279, 281, 283, 285, 
299, 309, 827, 329, 331, 341, 357, 
869, 895 

Sound, 223, 225 

Spinning, 93 

Statesman, 2-195 passim 

Statue-makers, 75 

Stesimbrotus, 409 

Stranger, Eleatic, 2-195 passim 

Sun, change in course of, 49 ff. 

Syllables, 79, 81 


Thamyras, 419 
Theaetetus, 2 
Theoclymenus, 437 
Theodorus, 2-195 passim 


Theodorus (sculptor), 419 
Thirst, 278, 283 

Thyestes, 49 

Tickling, 327 

Tragedy, 331, 339, 841 
Truth, 349, 369, 879, 387, 891 
Tynnichus, 423 

Tyranny, 127, 164 n. 
Tyrant, 75 


Unity, 213 ff., 225 
Universe, revolution of, 51 ff. 


Virtue, divisions of, 177 ff. 

Warp, 95, 97, 187 

Weaving, 88, 85 ff., 107, 111, 175, 
185, 187 

White, whiteness, 349 ff., 369 

Wisdom, 201-397 passim ; kinds of, 
229 

Woof, 95, 97, 187 

Xenophon, 404 

Yearning, 331, 341 


Zeus, 48 n., 59, 267, 283, 395 
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Continued from front flap 


the nature of language. The great master- 
piece in 10 books, the Republic, concerns 
righteousness (and involves education, 
equality of the sexes, socialism, com- 
munism, and even abolition of slavery). 
Of the 6 so called ‘dialectical’ dialogues 
Euthydemus deals with philosophy; meta- 
physical Parmenides about general concepts 
and absolute being; Theaetetus reasons 
about the theory of knowledge; of its 
sequels, Sophist deals with not-being; 
Politicus with good and bad statesmanship 
and governments, Philebus with what is 
good. The Timaeus seeks the origin of the 
visible universe out of abstract geometrical 
elements. The unfinished Critias treats 
of lost Atlantis. Unfinished also is Plato’s 
latt work of the 12 books of Laws 
(Socrates is absent from it), a critical 
discussion of principles of law which 
Plato thought the Greeks might accept. 
Of a dozen other extant dialogues and 
also some letters a few may be genuine. 
Six other extant dialogues have been 
rejected as spurious since ancient times, 
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